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/ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1881. 


HE mere art of writing music, expressing a full tide 

of emotion, is a wonder, a marvel of modern prog- 

ress. For, let any one describe a waltz or other dance by 

written signs or drawings, giving the necessary informa- 

tion to one desirous of learning it, and then the difficulty 
of a similar and simpler undertaking will be known. 


E must take music as we find it. It is the creation 
W of musicians, and, therefore, is not necessarily 
what mere theorists, scientists, or philosophers wish it to 
be. These are all quite ready to give advice respecting 
the formation of a new art more in accordance with 
their views, but as yet they themselves have not produced 
any music worthy attention. 


USICIANS are often asked why musical glasses are 

not more frequently employed in compositions by 

the best writers. The reason is probably this: Their 

tones are so extremely brilliant that they excite the ner- 

vous system too greatly. The real business of a com- 

poser is not to strive to produce the most pleasant 

sounds, but to interest the mind of the auditor and bring 
him into sympathy with certain affections. 


HE ancients had a very great variety of musical in- 
T struments of all the three kinds; namely, those of 
string, wind and percussion. Having tnade lists of these, 
the results are found to be as follows, as far as regards 
the numerical acquisitions of the various nations. The 
Chinese had the greatest number. Next to these come 
the Hindoos; then, in order, the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks and Arabians, while the Assyrians had the small- 
est number, and these were of the gentler-toned kinds. 
Subsequent discoveries may, however, lead to alterations 
being made in this list. 


USIC not only affects the ear, but the whole nervous 
M system. Sometimes the sensations cause the 
muscles to tremble, a thrill or slight shiver to be felt 
passing down the spine to the extremities, while the skin 
is affected by an apparent rigidity known as ‘goose- 
flesh.” A powerful church organ causes the various 
wooden fixtures in the building to vibrate in sympathy, 
which in turn influence the hearer by their tremblings, 
while the instrument bathes the hearer in a flood of 
tone, so that, it may be said, he feels the music volumi- 
nously, rather than that he hears it with the ear. Waves 
of tone as waves of light do not transfer matter but 
energy, and we are made conscious of this energy. 


HE sacred music of Bach is massive and has a cer- 
T tain austere grandeur. In its power and majesty it 
is typical of the firmness of the faith of the church of his 
age and nation. It is thoroughly masculine. The sacred 
music of Mendelssohn however, although based upon 
that of Bach as regards counterpoint, form, Xc., to say 
nothing of the fact that Mendelssohn always gives evi- 
dence of great earnestness and of having approached his 
task in the most becoming spirit, shows yearnings, aspira- 
tions, Xc., that place it in such marked contrast with that 
of Bach that it may be regarded as truly feminine. Bach 

Bach was productive; 
Bach was original; Men- 


had genius; Mendelssohn talent. 
Mendelssohn was reproductive. 
delssohn, with all his fascinating qualities, is but a reflec- 
tion of the older master. 


Hk old church modes had very many restrictions as 
T regards modulation, Xc., that appear at first sight to 
be strange, and unaccountable, as well as useless. They 
were, however, evidently intended to guide the composer 
toward the attainment of the desired expression ; for, in 
consequence of the want of definite teaching and the 
fecbleness of his own unguided feelings, he stood in need 
of such assistance. Now the composer can write with 
the greatest freedom, yet here, as elsewhere, this privilege 
brings with it its own responsibility. Therefore a com- 
poser is bound to cultivate his perceptions respecting the 
signiticance of various harmonies, modulations, &c., that 
he may in all cases obtain the desired result. 








| &c., illustrate this. 





The use | 


For a composer, desirous of producing a work that shall 
have a peculiarly solemn or deeply impressive character, 
naturally adopts the minor scale as a formula that is 
ready made and suited to hisneeds. The old modes sup- 
plied a greater variety of such formulz. 
ae ae 
HE study of ancient music leads to many unanswered 
questions being suggested. In many cases we know 
the theories, but little of the music actually produced in 
accordance with them, or whether these were set at 
naught by the practical musicians, as they are in China 
at the present day by those who are not in the imperial 
service. We cannot be assured if the extraordinary 
powers accredited to the art were real or imaginary. The 
accounts of the salutary influence of David's perform- 
ances on the harp on the mental condition of King Saul, 
mentioned in the Bible as being regular and certain in 
action, find confirmation in the records of other Eastern 
peoples besides the Hebrews. Music was certainly very 
early an independent art, and did not depend on language 
as painting depends on drawing. Much of the music of 
the East was, and still is, extemporaneous. But the 
music of the Temple service was concerted, and therefore 
must have been premeditated and the various parts well 
studied and rehearsed previous to any performance. It 
is difficult to believe that the music sung to the ninety- 
fifth psalm, for instance, was one unvarying chant, as or- 
dinarily sung in Episcopal churches where it is not indif- 
ferently read; and also that, when the great number of 
singers and instrumentalists engaged and their rank and 
intelligence are considered, they merely intoned the 
melodies in unison, or in octaves, and antiphonally in 
sections, and were content with such effects as contrast- 
ing qualities of tone. 








YX CHINESE MUSIC. 


HE Chinese do not appear to have been ignorant of 
the existence of the harmonics that naturally attend 
a single tone, by which it is known now among ourselves 
as a monopoly tone. For they say that, “although all 
the different tones are found in these softer tones, the 
primary finds more notes belonging to it, more than to 
the others,” and that “nature, in combining the particu- 
lars that produced it, made provisions for universal con- 
cord.” It is extremely strange that, with this knowledge 
and their marvelous attainments as acousticians, their 
music does not employ chords. The Prince Tsai-yu 
gave most exactly the lengths and internal diameters 
of twelve pipes in equal temperament, in 1573, two hun- 
dred years before this system was common in Europe, 
which is only one fact among many of the deep and seri- 
ous study of musical problems by this ancient people. 

It is not uncommon to find persons speaking slight- 
ingly of the music of the Chinese, judging of it from the 
performances of the poorest and most illiterate of their 
people. This is unfair and unphilosophical. Even the 
“uncanny” sounds of a Chinese fiddle badly played find 
their counterparts in many church organs not one hun- 
dred years old. Whoever has heard the unpleasant tone 
of a ‘‘mounted cornet” (unison and major third) knows 
the idea our forefathers had of a solo stop. 

There are thirty-three modes of touching a string in 
Chinese music, all of which are most carefully defined in 
records. The motion of the hand previous to and after 
picking the string is also an important matter. The ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the Chinese respecting quality of 
tone is here noted. When there is any fear of the 
“touch” not being well explained, it is illustrated as ‘‘re- 
sembling a butterfly flitting from flower to flower,” “a 
bird catching a cicada on the wing,” “a flower floating 
on the water,” &c. It is certain that these various 
“touches” gave to the vibrations a marked change of 
character that, of course, affected the tone. 

Much has been said respecting the difficulty of learning 
the Chinese language, on account of the importance that 
singing speech has acquired in defining the precise mean- 
ings of words; so that a foreigner trying to pay a compli- 
ment may be thought to be offering an insult, on account 
of his not having acquired the proper singing expression. 
Yet in our own social life we depend greatly on the musical 
tone in which words are uttered for arriving at the mental 
mood of the speaker, as has been already shown in a re- 
cent article (page 366) on “Greek Music.” The various 
expressions given to the simple word “sir” by an obsequi- 
ous waiter, an indignant woman, an humble suppliant, 
In China, however, the musical shape 
of a sentence not only gives various clews to the inner 
meaning of a phrase, but also helps to define the technic- 
al meaning. The word “house” may mean palace, cot- 
tage or barn, according to the intonation. By a peculiar 
rising tone being used anticipation is created ; and by a 
falling tone reflection is induced on what has been said. 


of set forms is still seen in the major and minor scales.! This peculiarity agrees somewhat with our own laws of 





melodic structure, by which each melodic phrase or mel. 
ody obtains very frequently the form of a wave or arch, 
beginning on a rather low note and gradually rising to g 
high one, and then after the emphasis returning to a 
state of rest. 

Men’s voices in China are mostly tenors that can rise 
to “G” or “A” with little effort. Women do not sing. 
The ordinary quartet is of course unknown. Boys are 
trained to sing, and those that show marked skill are 
so treated (in three degrees) that the voice does not 
change in pitch. In this way some parents become 
rich, 

The Chinese are fastidious respecting exact intonation, 
expression of the words, and particularly that the poetical 
sense is in complete agreement with the music, and 
that the selection of instruments is suited to the charac. 
ter of the piece and the occasion of the performance, 
The favorite themes are joy, terrible anger, religion and 
love. Slow, studied and earnest music is more highly 
esteemed by persons of education than quick, trivial 
or off-hand performances. Musical labyrinths are dis- 
liked. 

Kao, 202 years B. C., revived the ancient music, which 
was extremely formal and rigid in structure. In 640 A, 
D., Tayt-soung, in reforming Chinese music, asserted 
“It is not to flatter the ear, but dissipate the discord of 
the soul.” 

The historical and moral plays of China begin ina 
farcical manner, as for instance that entitled “ L’Orphelin 
de la Chine.” The action of this play extends over 
twenty-five years. Sentiments are developed, manners 
illustrated, arguments are carried out with eloquence and 
passion, and filial piety (a favorite virtue with the Chinese) 
is inculcated. After conquest by the Tartars, insipid 
buffoonery, conjurers, marionettes, balancers, &c., took 
possession of the stage. The historical plays are an- 
terior to the Conquest. In these the scenes are un- 
changed, the actors play more than one part each; they 
have marvelous memories, and commonly tell their names 
to the audience. Women’s parts are played by boys and 
undeveloped adults. During combats, the orchestra be- 
comes extremely loud, and at other times the music over- 
powers the voice. Comedians make large fortunes, but 
have no position in society. Sometimes a triple stage is 


used, and the action proceeds simultaneously. Private 
theatricals are in great favor. Chinese dancing expresses 


“sentiments without words,” the music being often 
grave, yet voluptuous. In 1200 B.C. an historically de- 
scriptive dance was in vogue. It had six phases. The 
sixth was sung to words without action. In the Em- 
peror’s palace singers, dancers and instrumentalists are 
found from all parts of Asia. Persian musicians are 
most successful in their concert tours. The Chinese are 
a most ceremonious people. In the fourteenth century, 
Chanti was dethroned for having Thibetian women dance 
before him. 

On the ninth day of the ninth month the Chinese re- 
pair to the hills near the town to fly kites in various 
shapes, as those of eagles, bats, &c. These are commonly 
strung so as to make tones like the AZolian harp by the 
action of the wind. Then at least there is truly “ music 
in the air.” 

The musical notation of the Chinese is singularly elab- 
orate. Each.note forms a cluster of indications—of which 
there are at least six, even for touching a stringed instru- 
ment of the harp species. One indicates the string to be 
used, another the stud. So far it resembles the form of 
notation for the flute in Shakespeare’s time. A third 
gives the right-hand fingering, a fourth gives the finger- 
ing for the left hand, a fifth marks the manner of prepar- 
ing to touch the string and of leaving it, and so on with 
an elaborate attention to maiters of detail that leaves 
little to the discretion or taste of the performer, but 
which tends toshow how extremely fastidious the Chinese 
were in all such matters. 

Five hundred and thirty millions of Chinese equal half 
the population of the globe. Therefore the music of the 
people alone must be a vast study. Village songs in 
China are moral, historical, allegorical and philosophical. 
“Tung Fa” is a most popular melody. 

Music is universally regarded as the science of sciences; 
uniting the living and the dead, spirits of earth and 
heaven. It helps the government of the people. It is 
the echo of sages, mother of virtue, voice of heaves, 
proof of man’s sovereign spirit and participation of the 
divine essence. 

It is impossible to rise from the study of Chinese 
music, without being deeply impressed with the fact that 
the art possesses many departments, which have beet 
highly cultivated by this ancient people, and which have 
been as yet ignored by modern nations. They are fa* 
tidious where we are indifferent, and vce versa. Hence 
additional reasons are found for our mutual want of sya 
pathy. 
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MINOR TOPICS. 


‘TuirTY or more years ago a French journal pub- 
lished a humorous article on the Emperor of Russia, in 
which, among other things, occurred the following: ‘The 
director of the Italian Theatre, of Petersburg, is the Emperor 
in person. During the evening representations he entirely 
forgets his exalted position, exchanges small talk in the 
dressing rooms, jokes pleasantly with handsome actresses, 
and as he is also head of the church it often happens that he 
gives them absolution for certain sins, which admirably suits 
his purposes. Behind the scenes the Emperor perfectly un- 
derstands the value of liberty; for here he gives up his own 
powers, divides them, grants broad constitutions, approves, 
if necessary, even revolutions, and, in intervals, goes to the 
length of communion,” &c., The Gazzetta Musicale of Milan, 
which published the above, was sequestered to the Austrian- 
Russian confines, and the ‘‘Austrian censor” intimated to 


the editor, Ricordi, that he must abstain in future from giv- | 


ing publicity to such injurious and ribald paragraphs against 
the sacred majesty of the Emperor of Russia, faithful con- 
federate of the Emperor of Austria. Now only Russian 
journals are dictated to, and these will be eventually 
allowed the same freedom of expression the press of 
other countries enjoys. 


\IEYERBEER, if not a great admirer of Rossini, ap- 
preciated the Italian maestro sufficiently to write him the fol- 
lowing letter: ‘My Dean MAgsrro—To gain three prizes 
in a lottery at a single drawing would almost appear impos- 
sible, yet yesterday this good fortune was mine. First prize, 
an autograph of Rossini; second prize, a very affectionate 
and delicate letter from the immortal master; third prize, a 
graceful invitation, with the pleasing prospect of passing 
some hours with the ‘ Jove of music’ at his hospitable table.” 
It is to be presumed that it gave Rossini as much pleasure to 
receive the above letter as Meyerbeer to write it. 








Ir is doubtful whether many of the stories related 
of composers’ writing overtures and entire works in as little 
time as it would take to copy them are to be fully believed. 
Especially is the following tale to be received with due cau- 
tion, as not only the ‘‘score” is said to have been written in 
the short time specified, but the single orchestral parts also 
copied out, presumably without a mistake, else only disaster 
could have resulted on a first performance. Here is the 
story, however: About noon of October 29, 1787, the day 
of the first representation of ‘‘Don Giovanni,” Mozart had not 
yet written the overture. He felt the need of a little diver- 
sion, and visited a pleasant little island on the Moldava 
River, a resort of certain congenial spirits. Here he drank, 
Heated by frequent 
potations and in the midst of a noisy crowd, he jotted on 
paper the notes of the overture, that was scarcely finished 


and took part in a game of skittles. 


in time to have the parts copied out for execution the same 
evening without any rehearsal.—? ?? 
— 

Tue electric light is making great headway every- 
where. The Paris Opéra House is soon likely to be fitted 
up with the electrical apparatus necessary to light not only 
the body of the theatre, but also the stage. Z’Art Musical 
objects to the employment of this light in the following para- 
graph: ‘‘The idea is not new, but always bad. Because this 
light will force the decorators, scene painters, costumers and 
artists to study many old things in detail, since it will exact 
colors entirely different from those until now adopted in the 
theatre.” This objection seems to have reason for its basis; 
but it is only on a fair trial that the desirability or undesir- 
ability of using the electric light in preference to other lights 
will be satisfactorily established. 


“FIGURES always tell,” is an axiom that no one 
cares to dispute. Whether as regards expenditures or re- 
ceipts, itis all one. Tne following figures, though having 
no relation to financial matters, will be interesting to artists, 


because they indicate a fact that shows what an amount of 


l Bet 
| ated during their career the rdle of Jago in ‘* Othello;” La- | 
| blache, the great, was once content with the part of asimple | 


| chorister in ‘* Lucrezia Borgia.” If such eminent singers 
could descend to these minor rdles, it seems folly for per- 
sons possessed of only ordinary talent to aspire, at the very 
outset of their career, to render rdles of great importance 


and prominence. 


AntTow Rubinstein has presented a copy of his 


| opera, ‘* The Demon,” to the baritone Lassalle, writing on 


j the first page these words: ‘‘June 21, 18$1, a demon has |} 


| rendered a man happy!! This demon was Lassalle; the 
|} man, the author of the opera. In remembrance of such 
| P 

| event, this man has consecrated an eternal remembrance to 


that demon. A. Lassalle, from Anton Rubinstein, London, 


| June 30, 1881.” It must be supposed that this is one of the | 


pleasant incidents that occur in a composer's and artist's life. 





THE London Afusical Standard justly remarks upon 
| the occasion of Rubinstein’s playing Beethoven's overture to 
**Egmont” at one of his piano recitals: ‘‘ The overture to 
‘Egmont’ is lost on the pianoforte, from the lack of orches- 
tral coloring, although the force was like a full band. Such 
transcriptions are only fit for domestic use.” 
has a cultivated taste and sound musical judgment will ad- 
mit the truth of the criticism, and will fail to perceive where- 
in audiences are benefited by such performances. The piano 
has a literature as extensive as varied, and to make use of 


Every one who 





| 
| 
} 
| 


or something worse. 
- 


A NOVELTY in the London musical season was what 
was called a ‘‘Grand Double Piano Recital.’”” The two 
pianists of the occasion were Sophie Menter and Anton 
Rubinstein, both players of the first magnitude. Duets and 
solos were executed, and to say that the attending audience 
was demonstrative is to use a tame expression. The ‘‘lion 
et Jionne” were both lionized, and received that rapturous 
applause which only such performers of genius could ever 
expect. 


LADIEs at the present time have ceased to devote 
themselves entirely to the piano. The violin has long ago 
become one of their favorite instruments, and a numerous 
list of famous lady performers on that passionate medium for 
musical expression could be easily quoted. The violoncello 
has latterly been taken up with success by members of the 
fair sex. And now an Italian lady flautist, by name Bian- 
chini, has been giving concerts in London the past season, 
earning for herself the warmest praise. She is said to have a 
pure tone, as liquid as delicate, and an accuracy of intona- 
tion very rare. Thus we may well exclaim, ‘‘Hurrah for the 


ladies!” 


ago absolutely unknown. Scarcely an instrumentalist or 
vocalist of note cannot show an insignia of some kind. 
Composers also have been liberally decorated with like dis- 
tinctions, 


London, has bestowed on Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt the medal 


proves that music and musicians are taking a higher rank 
every year, 


Music of a distinctive, national character, is _re- 
ceiving much attention at the present time. To make it | 
known, and, consequently, to increase its popularity, has | 
become a kind of duty to musicians of national eminence in | 
their own country. The news comes from Copenhagen that 
during the present summer season the ‘‘Scandinavian Or- | 
chestra,” under the direction of the well known composer | 
and conductor, Baldwin Dahl, intends giving a concert tour | 
in Germany, chiefly for the purpose of performing Scandi- | 


navian national music. Success attend their efforts! 
| 


A spLir has occurred in the management of the 





experience and labor can be crowded in one life. It is re- 
ported in an Italian journal, the Gazzetta dei Teatri, that the | 


baritone, De Bassini, in his long and triumphal career, which | 


commenced in 1838, has sung in 130 operas, the representa- | 
tions amounting altogether to 3,005. By such a large num 
ber of audiences various receptions must have been accorded | 
hin i after the statement of the above fact the different | 
man ‘stations of different audiences would be of much interest 
to tic student of human nature collectively or in family | 
gro | 

=—— 


How many operatic artists fear to compromise their | 
ligt y singing secondary réles! They seem to feel that | 
talent they possess will be but little valued if they | 
nce undertake to impersonate the chief parts in 
re ‘ operas, comprehending dimly that to render an in- | 
well is to gain the good will of the public, and with | 
ld from which greater and greater things may be 
gra nd successfully attempted. To quote examples is 
Malibran and, later, her sister Paolina 
ve sung the part of Fidalma in ‘Matrimonio | 


. itter, 


| will be under the control of Messrs. Schulz-Curtius. 


now famous Richter concerts in London. While Herr Rich- 
ter, as conductor, and Herr Franke, as first violin, will con- 
tinue to form the heads of one orchestra; Herr Hallé, as 
conductor, and (probably) Herr Wilhelmj, as first violin, 
will constitute the heads of the other organization, which 
Many 
of the chief works to be performed by the Hallé-Wilhelmj 
orchestra have been already fixed upon, among them Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Ninth Symphony.” London audiences and musi- 
cians will be the gainers by the split, whatever financial fate 
may await the managers. 


THE musical taste of a city is seen from the num- 
ber of theatres it supports according to the ratio of its inhab- 
itants. Accepting this rule four guidance, Milan will be ad- 


judged a far more musical city than London, for the former 


place can count, at most, a population of 350,000, and yet it 
possesses seventeen theatres and various places of amusement; 


while London, with almost 4,000,000 of inhabitants, contains 
only twenty-two theatres. Such a fact speaks for itself; but, 
lamburini, Ronconi and Barroilbet have imperson- '! in order to thoroughly get at the root of the matter, the re 


orchestral compositions in public can only result from vanity | 


Musicians in these latter days are having various | 
. : . | 
orders bestowed upon them with a prodigality a few years 


Now the King of Sweden, on his recent visit to | 


Literis et artibus and the ribbon of the Seraphim order. This | 


| musical director. 


115 


ceipts for a number of years would have to be added together 
and an accurate ratio established. 


Orches- 


tral conductors are not altogether as free as one would sup- 


SOME curious traditions exist in France. 


pose; for Mons. Daubé, who had been proposed as second 
orchestral director of the Conservatory concerts, was com- 





pelled to renounce the tendered honor because of a protest 
made by Mons, Carvalho, conductor of the Opéra Comique, 
Mons. Daubé is first orchestral director of this theatre, and 
tradition makes it a condition that the chief orchestral direc- 
| tor of the Opéra Comique must not be second in any other 
| office. Thus do officials hedge themselves in and about with 


absurd rules, to ignore which should be considered a virtue. 


FRIENDSHIPS among musicians are often formed in- 
stantaneously and last a lifetime. Braga and Rossini were 
| introduced to each other in Paris by Carafa. Signor Braga 

looking at Rossini, it is said, became almost fascinated, and 
| fixing his attention on the head of the great maestro, who had 
created so many masterpieces, stood as if in ecstacy. Ros- 
sini, noticing Braga’s look of intense admiratior, caressed 
him, straining his hand, and little by liule Braga became one 
of Rossini’s most intimate triends. It might be a nice ques- 
tion how much the flattered vanity of Rosini caused the for- 


mation of the friendship. 


_ rrea IRR @rryp eee 
BRIEFS Al _ SEMI-BRIEF ~~. 


.M. B. Leavitt's Gigantean Minstrels begin the fall sea- 


son at the Boston Theatre on next Saturday, August 27 
....lhe idea broached a short time ago of starting a new 
musical journal has been abandoned by its promoters. 
....Jerome Hopkins, the pianist, recently returned from a 
three months’ tour, during which he organized a number of 
Orpheon associations. 


....Zelie de Lussan, after an extended and successful con- 
| cert tour, is now in Richfield Springs and will resume her 


| . . . 
| professional duties in the fall. 


....The managers of the Worcester (Mass.) festival have 
engaged Emily Winant, of this city, for the principal contralto 
| parts in oratorios and concerts. 
| ....Agnes Hallock, whose performance in ‘‘Fun on the 
| Bristol” was at the time a subject of favorable comment, has 
| been engaged by the Melville English Opera Company. 
| ....°'‘Cinderella at School,” with all of the favorites of the 

former cast, is again being presented at Daly's Theatre. Its 
charming musical measures are still freshly retained in 
memory. 

....The Strakosch Italian opera season in New Orleans will 

begin on the 19th of December, with Etelka Gerster as the 





| prima donna. The proscenium boxes and other choice seats 


are to be sold at auction. 

| ....“'The West Point Cadet” is the title of a comic opera 
that is shortly to be produced in this city. 

: 


| W. J. Scanlon arfd the libretto by John Keynton. 


| to be well calculated to please the popular taste. 


The music is by 
It is said 


....The more one reads about the Baron Bodog Orczy’s 
which Mr. Mapleson brought out ia 


opera, ‘‘Il Rennegato,” 
.ondon, the more evident it appears that it was a failure. 

....-Maurice Dengremont, the boy violinist, is now in 
Paris. He will return to this country and play in concert 


during the month of October next. He has selected Spohr’s 


| Second Concerto for the first concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 


harmonic Society. 

....lhree morning concerts have been arranged for the 
Casino, Newport. They will be given by Constance Howard, 
who will be ass sted by Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen (soprano), C. 
N. Allen (violinist), Mr. Heindel (violoncellist), Mr. Farnham, 
The first took place last Tuesday, 16th, the 
second will be given to-day, the 20th, and the third on next 
Wednesday, the 24th. 


....Kullak, who at Berlin is at the head of a conservatory 


| of 1,100 pupils, and who has more applications for instruction 


than he can entertain, received from a clergyman of New 
York State a letter asking about terms and how much com- 
mission would be allowed to him if he placed under Kullak’s 
instruction several young ladies whom he was about to con- 
duct to Europe. The musician sneered and said, ‘‘That is 
just like the Americans.” 

....Manager Peck, of Boston, has concluded his arrange- 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” 


the dates fixed being Friday evening, October 14, and Satur- 


ments for the first production of Berlioz’s ‘ 


day afternoon, October 15. The orchestra will number 
between seventy-five and eighty musicians, under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Thomas, and the chorus will be that formed 
last season by J. B. Sharland. The engagement of Georg 
Henschel to sing the part of Friar Laurence has been made, 
and Julius Jordan will be the AXomee. 

....-Mr. Mapleson has not yet got together the elements of 
his American company. He his in treaty, however, with 
several stars in Paris, among them Henri Prevoit, the young 
tenor whose recent début in ‘Il Trovatore” made such a stir 
in that city. Mr. Mapleson says he will mount ‘‘L’Africaine”’ 
in magnificent style. Minnie Hauck is to play Se/i#a. The 
stage appointments are to be entirely new. The manager had 
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to rettre from the stage. 

....The New York Philharmonic Club is now open to en- 
gagements throughout the country. John Lavine, Steinway 
Hall, New York, is manager for this well known club. 

.... Henri Besse, the young French violinist, is said to have 
made a most favorable impression in London at several 
drawing room concerts. M. Besse is a pupil of Edmund 
Singer, of Stuttgart, and Hubert Leonard, of Paris. 


..-The London Figaro prints an elaborate series of an- 
nouncements for the next musical season, extending up to 
next summer. A review of these programmes, however, does 
not justify much anticipatory enthusiasm. For the greater 
part they consist of the most familiar works, and in many 
cases the artists announced have no claims, as yet, to fame. 

....A new comic opera, called ‘‘A Game of Love,” has 
been composed by John T. Rutledge, the well known song 
writer of Memphis, Tenn. The libretto is by Fabe Martin, 
of Dowegiac, Mich. Professor Charles Winkler, of Mem- 
phis, has written the orchestral parts and arranged the vocal 
score. The argument of the opera is in brief the playing at 
cross purposes of a young man in high life in love with a 
servant girl in his father’s house, and the daring stratagem 
of another high-toned youth who hires himself out to the 
same father as a coachman in order to gain the affection of 
his romantic, novel-reading daughter. It is said that the 
choruses and airs are very brightly written and full of melody. 


..An invitation recital was given at the Oriental Hotel, 
Manhattan Beach, on Monday, August 15, under the direction 
of George W. Colby. The programme was as follows: Piano 
solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2, (Liszt), Mme. T. Carreno; 
song, Aria, Con Variazione, ‘‘Pietro il Grande,” (Vaccai), 
Miss Arbuckle; piano solo, a Romance (Tscharkowsky), 4 
Grand Valse (Rubinstein), Mme. T. Carreno; song, Romanza, 
‘‘Ad Una Stella,” (Tartiglione), Miss Arbuckle; piano solo—a 
Intermezzo (Carreno,) 4 Springtime (Valse) (Carreno), Mme. 
T. Carreno, The Weber piano was used on this occasion. 

..+.Richard Wagner is making preparations to bring out 
his latest opera, ‘‘Parsifal,””" in splendid style at his Bayreuth 
Theatre in the August of next year. Heinrich Vogl, of Mun- 
ich, and Winkelmann, of the Imperial Vienna Opera, will 
alternate in the title réle. Frau Reicher-Kindermann will 
probably be the Aundrie, and it is likely that Reichmann and 
Schelper will impersonate 77/ure/ and Am/ortas respectively. 
The magnificent orchestra of the Munich Hof-Theatre will go to 
Bayreuth on a special two months’ leave of absence granted 
by the King. The scenery is to be painted in Munich, and 
the costumes are to be made there after designs by a Polish 
artist, who is an intimate friend of Wagner. King Ludwig 
has granted Wagner a subsidy of 300,000 marks, or about 
$75,000, to guarantee the success of the undertaking. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, August 11.—In these broiling summer nights 
Thomas’ concerts in the Exposition Building on lake front, 
where evening breezes always blow, are a blessing to our 
heated populace, The programmes for the week were as 
follows: Monday evening, August 8—Overture, ‘‘La Gazza La- 
dra” (Rossini); antique menuet and pastoral (S. G. Pratt); ‘*La 
Jota Aragonese,” op. 64, new, (Saint-Saens); suite, ‘*L’Arles- 
sienne” (Bizet); overture, ‘‘Leonore”, No. 3 (Beethoven), 
air (Bach); allegretto, from Symphony E flat (Mozart); bal- 
‘‘Nero” (Rubinstein); overture, ‘‘Mignon” (Am- 
broise Thomas); ‘I would that my love,” -for two 


let music, 
duet, 


coinets (Mendelssohn), C. E. Miiller and John Quinn; 
waltz, ‘‘Publicisten” (Strauss); march, ‘'Tannhiiuser” 
(Wagner), Tuesday evening was the fourth ‘composers’ 
night.” Wagner was selected as the presiding genius, with 
the following selections: ‘*Tannhiiuser”’--1 March, 2 


Bacchanale, 3 Romanze “The Evening Star,” F. Letsch, 
trombone; a ‘'Faust” overture; ‘‘The Meistersinger of Niirn- 
berg,” third act—Introduction, Dance of Apprentices, Pro- 
cession of Meistersingers, Greeting to Hans Sachs; ‘*Wal- 
ktire,” third act—The Ride of the Valkyries, Wotan’s Fare- 
well from Briinhilde, and Magic Fire Scene; ‘‘Siegfried,” 
act—Walbweben; ‘Géiterdimmerung”—Siegfried’s 
‘*‘Lohengrin’’—Vorspiel, Selections from first act, 


second 
Death; 
Bridal 
Chorus and March Tempo (third act). 
On Wednesday evening the following pro- 
(Svendsen); over- 


Procession (second act), Introduction and Nuptial 
This concert wasa 


grand success, 


gramme was given: Coronation March 


ture, “Rienzi” (Wagner); ‘“‘Zweigespriich and Karnevals- 
scene,” new (Hoffman); Slavonic Rhapsody (Dvorak); in- 
troduction, “Otho Visconti” (F, G, Gleason); larghetto, Sec 
ond Symphony (Beethoven); Hungarian Dances, adapted for 
orchestra by Albert Parlow (Brahms); ‘Damnation of Faust” 

t Invocation, 2 Minuet of the Will of the Wisp, 3 Dance of 
the Sylphs, 4 Rakoczy March—(Berlioz); overture, ‘*Stra- 
della” (Flotow); quartet, ‘ Rigoletti’ (Verdi); waltz, 
“In's Centrum” (Strauss); Coronation March (Fahrbach), 


given in this 
brilliant 


programme to 
correspondent, 
is a 


rhe important 
Visconti” of 


position 


the “Otho your 


Frederic Grant Gleason, will be noticed, and it 


piece of motive work in every way entitled to consideration. 
Mr. Gleason is one of the few Americans who seem to have 
caught the methods of Wagner and joined his school with- 





out becoming his imitators. This number was so well re- 
ceived that it is entitled to a short special analysis. The 
“Vorspiel” opens with a peculiarly sweet love motive on four 
solo violins, a flute and a clarinet, this motive being instantly 
contrasted with a succession of brass which forces it out of 
its own key, E major, into C. But the melody as instantly 
returns to E, when it is once more forced ‘out with such 
power that the key remains permanently changed. This 
figure is intended to typify the overwhelming force of des- 
tiny. A somewhat lengthy solo follows by the violoncellos, 
intended to represent the power of passion, and is a very in- 
tense passage. The motive of the two females follows, 
strikingly contrasted, the one tender and innocent, the other 
haughty and proud. These phases are very delicately por- 
trayed. The fate motive proper succeeds, a motive which is 
brought in with the brass alone, and is immediately followed 
by an immense tremolo in the violins. This figure is used 
throughout wherever the element of fate appears in the 
opera. The string tremolo leads over to a fortissimo climax, 
from which the music sinks away into a sad passage for two 
flutes and two clarinets, with a sustained harmonic basis on 
the French horns, after which the passion motive returns, this 
time in the violoncellos and French horns, and accompanied 
by the full orchestra. A very full passage follows, leading 
over to arepetition of the love motive by the violins, com- 
pleting the work. This is the first time the ‘‘Otho” overture 
has been rendered in full, and it certainly bears out the com- 
pliment paid the author by the eminent critic, Mathews, who 
said: ‘‘Gleason’s modulation is wonderfully rich, and the 
ease with which he slips round among a dozen keys with- 
out in the slightest deranging the flow of his melody, 
is one of the things I wonder at.” The orches- 
tral work was fine, as Thomas’ efforts always are. 
Following is the programme for to-night: Huldigungs Marsch 
(Wagner); overture, op. 124 (Beethoven); Zweigesprich and 
Karnevalsscene, new (Hofmann); Hungarian Rhapsody in 
D, No. 6 (Liszt). Intermission. Symphony No. 5, G minor, 
op. 107, new—t1 Moderato assai, 2 Allegro non troppo, Mod- 
erato assai, 3 Andante, 4 Allegro vivace—(Rubinstein); over- 
ture, ‘‘ Rienzi” (Wagner); fantaisie, ‘‘ Visions in a Dream,” 
(Lumbye), zither solo by Karl Miiller ; waltz ‘* Publicisten,” 
galop ‘* Furioso,” (Strauss). On Tuesday evening, August 
2, Frederick Boscovitz, assisted by Mamie Boardman and the 
full orchestra, gave, in the same course, a performance of 
Mozart’s concerto for two pianos and orchestra. Boscovitz 
played in his happiest style, and Miss Boardman, a promising 
graduate of the Hershey school, fully came up to require- 
ments. The piece was enthusiastically applauded, and Miss 
Boardman received a beautiful floral tribute at the conclusion. 
In the Hershey Hall concert on Monday afternoon Grace 
Hiltz Gleason sang, with great success, the following num- 
bers : Two canzonets—a ‘‘ Sympathy,” 4 ‘‘ Piercing Eyes” — 
(Haydn); songs—a ‘‘Oh! thou art like a flower” (Liszt), 4 
‘*Woodland Wandering” (Grieg), c ‘‘ Return Home” (H. 
Hofmann). This is the first appearance of Mrs. Gleason in 
concert here since her return from the East, where she met 
with such a flattering reception last winter. The mere an- 
nouncement of her name served to fill the room, and the 
applause which followed each number showed that Chicago 
appreciates a sweet, cultivated and unaffected voice and 
manner as thoroughly as Boston and Providence. The lady 
and her husband leave for the East on Saturday evening where 
they will summer among their relatives and friends, returning 
to Chicago in the fall. Mr. Eddy left for the East on Thursday 
last. This office has had, this week, the pleasuse of a visit 
from Dr. S. Austen Pearce. Milward Adams, manager of 
Central Music Hall, is very effectually undoing, by his dis- 
courtesy, all that Geo. B. Carpenter’s life served to accom- 
plish for music in Chicago. I may have occasion to itemize. 


G. BH. 


GALVESTON, Texas, August 6.—Musical items are scarce, 
owing to the warm weather. The twelfth of the celebrated Lin- 
denberg weekly concerts took place last Tuesday evening 
and was highly appreciated by the large audience present. 
The orchestra showed careful training, and rendered the selec- 
tions ina masterly manner. Muchcredit is due Professur 
Lindenberg, who is truly an artist, and of whom we are very 
proud. Especial mention must be made of the cornet solo 
(Souvenir de Prague), and performed by D. W. Douglas, a 
young man of great musical ability who would grace with 
honor any concert stage. The vocal solos, ‘‘ Heaven hath 
shed a tear,” and ‘It was a dream,” as sung by Miss Barrell, 
demonstrated the fact that the young lady knows how to use 
her voice to great advantage, and well deserved the tremen- 
duous applause she received. The Tremont Opera House, 
under the management of F. E. Spencer, will open, the latter 
part of September next, with Milton Nobles, who will be fol- 
lowed, in turn, by the Haverly Mastodons, ‘* Samuel of 
Posen” Tony Denier, Hess Opera Troupe, Strakosch Opera 
Company, and others. In short, the prospect for a lively 
winter is very'good, and Manager Spencer has spared no pains 
in procuring the best attractions to be had. F. S. 


RicuMonp, Va., August 13.—At the musicale of the Mozart 
Association on the 11th, the operetta of ‘‘Box and Cox” was 
given to a full house, with the following cast: John James 
Box, E. W. Hoff; James John Cox, Pierre Bernard; Sergeant 
Bouncer, G. N. Scott. B. 





Scranton, Pa., August 11.—An interesting event, and one 
in which our musical people showed especial interest, was a 
complimentary concert to Ida E. Teal, one of our most tal. 
ented and popular pianists. The large audience present at. 
tested their appreciation of the programme presented by be. 
stowing liberal and well merited applause upon the particj- 
pants. Miss Teal, as a musician, is, I am glad to know, 
acknowledged, and, if this point was ever questioned before, 
it can no longer be doubted, her many friends giving her the 
reception she so well deserved. Musical affairs, which have 
been very quiet of late, promise to be once more lively. The 
Philharmonic and the Vocal Union societies are about to 
commence their rehearsals and prepare for their series of 
concerts. F.C. H. 


, yee D. C., August 15.—A Washington letter 
written from a lovely spot, near Berryville, Va., at the base 
of the Blue Ridge, will at this season savor more of freshness 


and music than from the heat condensing concrete pave. ° 


ments and the proximity to elevated mercury. From the 
very home of music these thoughts find their way to Tur 
Courter, from ‘‘Rest Easy,” the home of Leo P. Wheat, 
to whom Virginia and the South owe a debt of gratitude for 
the years of service given by him in advancing the progress 
of his loved art and cultivating the people to appreciate the 
very highest standard and make soul in sympathy with 
sound. The home of a musician, a composer, and enthy. 
siastic devotee—there’s harmony in everything, in the moun- 
tains beyond, in the green fields, the rich harvest, the rust. 
ling of the leaves, the flowing brook, the symmetrical archi- 
tecture of a solid and impusing structure, and in the music 
hall in which is a grand piano and a large Mason & Hamlin 
‘*Liszt” organ, with a musical library and collection of 
works which, for variety and worth, are not equaled in the 
country. Here, too, are the ‘recollections of a student's 
life and associations abroad with a professional career of 
twenty years;” all of which are carefully treasured, and amid 
which one feels in the presence of old masters whose names 
will live as long as ‘‘the stars sing;” and students, some of 
whom have already made their impress upon the musical 
world. Wilhelmj, Carl Rosa, and Arthur Sullivan were 
classmates of Mr. Wheat at the Conservatory of Leipsic, and 
the fraternal intimacy yet exists. When Sullivan visited 
America last year, he, to the neglect of the cities that would 
have felt honored by his presence, found his way to this 
beautiful place, and with his friend, D’Oyly Carte, en. 
joyed several days of delight ad 4. and sans ceremonie; 
while here he left a manuscript souvenir of a little inspira- 
tion, under which he wrote ‘‘ Leipzig, 1861, Berryville, Va., 
1880, After twenty years, my dear Wheat, a friendship be- 
gun at Leipzig is renewed and strengthened in this lovely 
Virginia Valley. Arthur Sullivan, 1oth January, 1880,” 
There are also pictures, manuscript of compositions, and 
autograph letters of Mendelssohn, and Moscheles his 
teacher; Auber, director of the Conservatory of Paris; Rich- 
ter, of Leipsic; Raimund Dreyschock, Louis Plaidy Haupt- 
mann, the greatest humorist of his time; A. Joell, pianist; 
Wilhelmj and his teacher, F. David; Dr. Robert Papperitz, 
Albert Payne, Madeline Schiller, Emily Matthews, Walter 
Bache, Ernst Rudorff, Ole Bull, Parepa and her hus- 
band Carl Rosa, whom Mr. Wheat was not only in- 
strumental in bringing to and introducing in America, 
but in introducing to each other. In 1865, at a con- 
cert in London, Parepa was much delighted with the 
playing of the young artist, and so remarked to Mr. Wheat, 
who presented them, and the meeting resulted in marriage, 
Such is the .home of one whose name was a synonym for 
music, whose career throughout the country, especially in 
the South and East, was most brilliant, and, after devoting 
the late years of professional life in Richmond, he has set- 
tled down at this ‘‘Rest Easy,” surrounded by all that should 
make existence happy, dividing his time between plow, 
piano, and a lovely family. Two grand concerts were given 
in the court house at Berryville last week under Mr. Wheat's 
direction, to the delight of the natives and the many visitors 
from the cities in this section. He was assisted by Miss 
Goode, of Norfolk, Va.; Miss Ellis, of Newberne, N. C.; 
and Messrs. Pugh, Hay and Daniel, of Washington. Each 
entertainment concluded with Sullivan's operetta, ‘*Box and 
Cox.” Miss Dodson, of Georgetown, D. C., is the diree- 
tress of the choir at Grace Church in this pretty valley town. 
Now to turn thoughts to Washington. Professor Kley, the 
well known pianist and for a number of years leader of the 
Saengerbund, has taken up his residence in Camden, N. J., 
where he will take the organ in the Episcopal church and 
teach music. Stephen T. Kiibel, organist of St. Dominick's 
Church, is enjoying his holiday at the ‘‘Down East” resorts. 
W. H. Daniel conducts the large choir during his absence. 
Szymmolini, a young and promising teacher of music, is de- 
voting this dull season to revising the score of his new ope! 
etta, ‘‘The Belle ofthe Treasury.” D. Cooke, Jr., has made 
such a successful organization of his amateur orchestra thal 
he proposes to build a music hall in Georgetown or West 
Washington, and will present the ground for the purpose 00 
Stoddard street, near the Heights. The promenade concerts 
by the Marine Band at the Executive Mansion grounds, hav 
been discontinued since the shooting of the President, but 
are continued at the Capitol every Wednesday afternoon. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF. 


...-At Bergamo, in the approaching season, after ‘‘I Bur- 
gravi,” the new opera of the young Italian composer, Signor 
Podesta, there will be represented Donizetti’s ‘‘ Torquato 
Tasso,” almost a relic of the composer....To execute the 
new opera, ‘‘Jella,” by Signor Belzoni, at the Municipal 
Theatre of Piacenza, there have been engaged: Signora Di 
Monale, Signora Novelli, Ortisi, tenor, Campanari, bari- 
tone, and Contini, basso....During the past season 1880-81 
there were given at the Vienna Imperial Opera House, 284 
representations. The greater number of representations (37) 
were devoted to Verdi’s works, immediately followed by 35 
for Wagner and 33 for Meyerbeer; 22 representations were 
given of Donizetti’s works, 22 of Mozart’s, 21 of Rossini’s, 19 
of Gounod’s, 11 of Weber’s, 9 of Bellini’s, 8 of Pizet’s, 8 of 
Thomas’, 4 of Cherubini’s, 4 of Beethoven’s, 4 of Auber’s, 3 
of Adam’s, 3 of Flotow’s, 3 of Halevy’s, 3 of Nicolai’s, and 2 
of Schubert’s works....A new literary-artistic journal has ap- 
peared in Venice, entitled Doctor Faust....Usiglio’s opera, 
‘Le Nozze in Prigione” is having much success in Italy.... 
At Malaga a new theatre is being built which will be called 
the ‘‘ Theatre of Olona.” Don Luis de Olona is one of the 
best Spanish comedy writers. He was one of the founders 
of the Spanish lyric theatre of Madrid and one of the pro- 
moters of the ‘‘ Zarzuela”....Luisa Wanda-Miller has been 
engaged for Rovigo, the coming autumn....In the approach- 
ing autumn the Alhambra Theatre, Rome, will be reopened 
with opera and ballet representations. The artists already 
engaged are Signore Cristino and Calzoletti, prima donnas; 
Signora Tancioni, mezzo-soprano; Valente, Baldini and Pas- 
quali, tenors; Farina and De Anna, baritones; Faggioli, 
bass; and the chief ballet dancer Cornalba-Cammarano. 
The operas that will be presented at the above theatre are 
‘* Foscari,” ‘‘ Ernani,” and ‘‘ Luisa Miller;” and the ballets 
will be Pietro Micca and Sieba....This autumn the Nico- 
lini Theatre, of Firenze, will probably be opened with a new 

opera by Francesco Cortesi, in which will make their début 
the Morelli sisters, daughters of the eminent actor and head 
comic Alamanno Morelli....At the Politeama, Firenze, 
twelve representations have been given of the opera ‘‘Guar- 
any,” with able artists....The eminent tenor Sani is in 
Trieste. He will remain there until the end of the present 
month, when he is engaged to appear at the Fenice Theatre, 
Venice,...The sisters Ravogli, in consequence of their suc- 
cess at the Alfieri Theatre, Torino, in ‘‘ Norma,” have 
been reéngaged to give four other representations of 
the same work....The prima donna, Lidia Torrigi, has 
been married to a rich citizen of Alexandria, Egypt. 
It is not known whether she will leave the stage 
or not....The theatre of Epidaurus is the only ancient 
Greek theatre that, up to the present time, may have been 
preserved in a perfect condition. It can contain 30,000 spec- 
tators, has 52 rows of seats, the last one beiny 212 metres 
long. This theatre, built in the fifth century before Christ 
by the celebrated Polycléte d’Argos, according to Pausania, 
was the most beautiful in Greece and the largest after that of 
Mégalopolis. On the stage was discovered a colossal statue of 
Esculapius....The new journal, // Zeatro Jilustrato, of Edo- 
ardo Sonzogno, has reached its seventh number....The 
Opera of Vienna gave in June, with the help of the Burgthe- 
ater company, a representation of the ‘‘ Antigone” of 
Sophocles, with Mendelsohn’s music. The réle_ of 
Antigone was executed by Carlotta Walter....An orches- 
tra of twenty-four trumpets, artistically directed by 
Kosleck, is one of the .unique attractions of the Berlin 
Zoological Garden..... The Municipal Opera, of Leip- 
sic, is preparing for the approaching season a cycle of repre- 
sentations devoted to Weber’s operas. ‘‘Oberon” will be 
sung, for the first time, with recitatives by Wiillner, which 
will be a substitution of the dialogue. ‘‘Der Freischiitz” will 
be probably executed with Berlioz’s recitatives....Herr 
Brand, chief machinist of the Darmstadt Theatre, is working 
quite lively at Bayreuth, under the direction of Richard 
Wagner, preparing the scenes for the representation of the 
opera ‘‘Parsifal” the mise en scéne of which presents peculiar 
difficulties....The Berlin Opera House is preparing for the 
coming season ‘‘Dinorah,” which has not yet been heard in 
that city. There is some talk of presenting to the Berlin 
public Perfall’s ‘‘Raimondin,” intendent of the Monaco 
Theatre....L. Terry, a learned musical writer, has obtained 
from the city and province of Liege a sum of money for the 
purpose of publishing his ‘History of the Music of the 
Country of Liege.”....The repairs that were being made in 
the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels, are now completed....The 
Paris Opéra Comique, during its two months’ closure, will 
be modified and improved in certain parts of the edifice. 
Provisions for water will be made in case of fire....The 
Rouen Theatre, in the course of reconstruction, will be fin- 
ished very soon, and will be inaugurated in the first part of 
the year 1882....This year theatres seem to be a prey to fire. 


One of the last to be destroyed was the Variety Theatre, 
Petersburg, It is said that the fire originated in the dressing 
room of a French artiste....If Italy weeps, France does not 
laugh. In fact, at the great musical competition (Prix de 


Rome), not one of the candidates was deemed worthy to have 
the award bestowed upon him,... Among the novelties that 
are to be presented the coming season at the Imperial 


The chief artists will be: Signora Durand, Signora Prandi 
(Xaled), Barbacini and Devoyod, baritone....The Philhar- 
monic Academy, of Bologna, recently offered a prize for the 
composition of a mass for tenors and basses for full orches- 
tra. Among the ten competitors none were considered to 
have merited the honor....At Bergamo, soon, the new opera, 
“I Burgravi,” by Signor Podesta, will be given. The artists 
who will perform in it have already been engaged....The 
coming autumn, at the Varsovia Theatre, Alfredo Catalani’s 
opera, ‘‘Elda,” will be presented, which was performed for 
the first time at the Teatro Regio, of Torino, two years ago, 
having had quite a success....An offensive and defensive 
alliance not having been perfected between Baron La Copra, 
proprietor of the Bellini Theatre, Naples, and Signor Scalisi, 
impresario of the San Carlo, the Bellini Theatre will reopen 
in September with opera representations. The prima donna, 
Lablanche, has already been engaged. On this occasion will 
be performed the new opera, ‘‘Zuma,” by Signor Fornari.... 
The approaching winter at the Paris Opéra will see pro- 
duced a new ballet by Nuitter and Lalo, the title of which is 
yet unknown. The action will figure at Corfu, the protago- 
nista being the eminent danseuse, Rita Sangalli....The 
Paris journals say that the young and distinguished prima 
donna, De Vere, at the Opéra, in ‘‘Roberto il Diavolo,” sang 
the part of /sadel/a as Meyerbeer wrote it for Mme. Damorean, 
conquering the difficulties in such a manner that caused gen- 
eral enthusiasm....From September 20 to the end of October 
a series of representations will be given at the Portogruaro 
Theatre, “Rigoletto” and ‘‘Traviata” being among the 
operas chosen for performance....The opera company for 
the Bucharest Theatre has been engaged. It embraces the 
prima donnas Libia Drog, Maria Stolzmann, and Boni-Gran- 
ville; mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, Silla de Sparta 
and Ida Antonietti; tenors, Ricardo Petrovich and Giu- 
seppe Carrion; baritones, Giuseppe Nolli and Pietro Maru- 
ceo ; bassos, Clodoveo Bedogni and Antonio Padovani.... 
In the season of 1882-83, at the Imperial Opera, St. Peters- 
burg, a new opera will be given by Delibes, entitled ‘‘Lak- 
mé.”....The coming winter the foyer of the Paris Opera House 
will be lighted with the electric light. Afterwards will be 
illuminated the audience room of the same theatre and also 
the stage....The Zspfin y Guillen, of Madrid, speaks of a 
curious vocal phenomenon. A distinguished young lady 
has been singing in aristocratic circles, rendering with a 
pure soprano voice the aria from ‘‘Sonnambula,” ‘‘Ah! non 
credea mirarti,” and afterwards, at the cabaletta,” ‘‘Ah! non 
giunge,” displaying a fine baritone voice, executing the music 
with a dvio and spirit as if it were her natural register....At 
the Lido Theatre, Venice, has been represented a new ballet 
by Pulini, entitled the ‘‘Giglio d’oro.”....// Trovatore says: 
In four concerts given by Rubinstein in London he made the 
sum of 62,500 francs, a motive which emboldened him to 
give two extra ones. To gain such a sum of money is only 
possible in London or America....The Paris Opéra, in spite 
of the heat, is always well filled....A prize was recently 
offered by the Philharmonic Academy, of Bologna, for an ar- 
tistic literary work, treating ‘‘of the beautiful in sacred 
music, theatrical and concert room, both vocal and instru- 
mental, with quotations, analyses ard examples.” Only 
one work was presented with the motto: Res severa est verum 
gaudium....The City Council of Verviers, native city of 
Vieuxtemps, claimed the body of the illustrious violinist, 
who died in Algiers. It has decided to erect a statue in 
honor of the great artist upon a public square of the city.... 
A new theatre is in course of erection at Malaga, which will 
be named ‘“‘The Theatre of Olona.”....The operatic réper- 
toire is not only very varied in the metropolitan German 
theatres, but also in secondary opera houses. For example, 
the Hamburg Theatre, during a short season of one hundred 
and seventy-nine evenings, represented sixty-three operas, 
new and old..... In the National Theatre, Prague, some 
months or so ago, the first representation of a new opera was 
given, entitled ‘‘Libussa,” composed by Smatana. It pro- 
duced a great effect....In France the study of music in the 
Lyceum and Normal schools is to be rendered obligatory.... 
Mons. Flammarian has just published, under the title of 
‘Aerial Voyages,” a book in which he has collected numer- 
ous observations on the transmission, intensity and velocity 
of sound, which will be read with much interest by intelli- 
gent musicians. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ArpiTI.—Signor Arditi, the admired conductor of Italian 
opera, recently gave his annual concert in London. Young 
Master Arditi took part in a piano duet with Signor Rasori, 
and is said to promise very well. 











Bock.—Anna Bock, the well known pianist, has arranged 
for a concert tour in the United States and Canada, 
Carrt.—M. Carré, solo violinist of the King ot the Bel- 
gians, has been highly praised by the London musical critics. 
He gave unmistakable proofs of the possession of thoroughly 
refined feeling. 

De BunseN.—Miss De Bunsen has been singing in Lon- 
don with true success. She is reported to have sung some 
Swedish melodies with indefinable charm. 

FiscHer.—Adolph Fischer, the violoncellist, is expected 
in New York early next month, having been already engaged 


KetTTen.—The pianist, Leopold Ketten, has been called to 
direct the Concert Society of the Conservatory of Geneva. 
Asa pianist he takes high rank, although not comparing to 
to such virtwosi as Joseffy, Rubinstein and Billow. 

Lucca.—It is said that Colonel Mapleson is endeavoring 
to make a contract with Pauline Lucca for her appearance in 
this country next season. 

NauDIN.—The eminent tenor, Signor Naudin, has been in 
Milan. When ‘‘Africaine” was first produced in London, 
he achieved a great success in the réle of Vasco di Gama. 

NEGRI.—Rosina Negri is the name of a young singer 
who has great gifts, so the Zra /taliana says, 
make her début at the Teatro Colon, Buenos-Aires, in Ver- 
di’s *‘Rigoletto.” 


She will shortly 


PooLe.—Clara Poole, the contralto, has been spending 
some weeks near Roxbury, Mass. 
and concerts during the coming season. 4 


She will sing in oratorios 


SALLa.—Caroline Salla has been chosen by Ambroise 
Thomas to impersonate the chiet rdle in his opera ‘'Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” 

STAGNO.—The celebrated tenor, Roberto Stagno, has been 
engaged for the San Carlo Theatre, Naples. He is likely to 
create much enthusiasm. 

Torpt.—Theodore Toedt, the tenor, has been spending a 
portion of this summer among the Berkshire hills, 

TREBELLI.— Madame Trebelli, as the d#ge/ in Rubinstein's 
opera of the ‘‘Demon,” recently represented in London, is 
said to have displayed a dignified carriage and a bright and 
clear seraphic utterance. 

Victor.—Paul de Saint Victor has recently died in Paris, 


at the age of fifty-four years, with a stroke of apoplexy. He 
was a well known musical critic. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 





... The ‘‘nomenclature” of organ registers has been at- 
tacked by some few organists as being defective. The fact 
is, however, that the nomenclature, fer se, is all right; it is 
organ builders who are wrong, and who violate the first rule 
of the business code, that ‘things should be what they are 
represented,” by attaching a name to a stop, which but im- 
perfectly describes its true quality of tone. Such signatures 
as ‘‘Harmonic Flute,” ‘‘Spitz-Flite,” &c., are very frequently 
attached to stop handles, although the pipes controlled by 
them have but little in common with the characteristic tone 
of the real pipes of such registers. To remedy this state of 
affairs, a revised system of ‘‘nomenclature” would be of no 
avail, for negligence or ignorance would again develop the 
now existing abuses. 


...-Germany has changed greatly with regard to her 
manner of constructing organs. In olden times there was 
only one manual and one pedal coupler, such a stop as 
‘‘pedal to swell” having no existence. Now, however, every- 
thing is changed, and German organ builders are following 
in the steps of the best French and English manufacturers 
with regard to mechanical devices for facilitating registration, 
An organ recently built for the church of St. Katharine, 
Magdeburg, by the firm of E. Reubke & Son, of Hans-Nein- 
stedt, near Quedlinburg, has three manuals and pedals and 
some forty-eight speaking stops, and is reported to be of fine 
tone and superior workmanship, being also well provided 
with mechanical registers, wherewith to change rapidly and 
easily the speaking stops. 
is, indeed, an elephant on one’s hands. 


Without such registers the organ 


....-Mr, Turpin, of the College of Organists, London, says 
that ‘‘the orchestra might aptly be called the sun of the 
musical system, the source of its life and warmth; while the 
organ, shining to some extent with a borrowed, pale, reflec- 
tive light, is the moon, so to speak, of the musical universe.” 
Berlioz put the case differently and briefly, by denominating 
the orchestra an emperor and the organ a king. Of course, 
only a very rough comparison, at the least, can be drawn 
between the two; for, while an orchestra is made up of a 
small regiment of human beings, under the direction of a 
generalissimo, the organ is completely controlled by one 
man, whocan obtain immediately from it any effect he desires. 
As a single instrument, under the mastery of a single person 
the organ stands preéminent, and will ever retain its unique 
position in the world of music. 


..-.Rightly does Mr. Turpin say, in an editorial in the 
London Musical Standard on the ** Election of Organists,” 
that, ‘‘when the choice is made presumably upon the strength 
of the player’s reputation, we ail know how readily and 
naturally influence is apt to take the place of reputation 
however strongly established.” To deny this would be to 
deny a fact that is continually being forced upon organists 
everywhere. Influence is above talent, and never fails to 
turn the scales in favor of the organist who is so fortunate as 
to claim it. Sincerity is not more frequent than impartiality 
in the doings of many churches, and jesuitism is as much 
employed in the appointment of an organist as of the minister 








Theatre, Petersburg, is the ‘Roi di Lahore,” by Massenet. 


for a number of concerts. 


himself. For this condition of things there is positively no 
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help, and personal influence will continue to prevail in every 
walk and rank of life until the end of time, Salaries are 
often augmented or diminished by it. 

.++.Transcriptions of orchestral works for the organ are 
not without question included in the legitimate literature of 
music for that instrument; yet but few musicians will admit 
that such transcriptions or arrangements are infinitely more 
suitable for performance on the organ than piano. Rubin- 
stein, great a virtuoso as he undoubtedly is, never fails to be 
taken to task by the conscientious and intelligent critic when 
he essays to play as a piano solo a work like Beethoven’s 
overture to ‘‘Egmont.” And rightly is the exception taken, 
The organ, with its vast and imitative coloring, is able to give 
a reasonably fair idea of most orchestral works, even if pas- 
sages peculiar to certain instruments have to be altogether 
eliminated or partially altered; whereas the piano (even when 
two persons join in the interpretation) can only be made to 
give an idea of the music, fer se, with ordinary dynamic 
effects, being, however, unable to furnish the listener with 
the most remote conception of the tone-color, so naturally 
and easily supplied by the orchestra, and very often ad- 
mirably imitated by the organ. It follows from this, there- 
fore, that, whatever may be said by purists against the per- 
formance of purely orchestral compositions on the ‘‘king of 
instruments,” their use may reasonably be defended, while, 
when it becomes the question of interpreting them upon the 
piano, no arguments of any value can be adduced to main- 
tain the position taken, Of course, what has been said 
specially relates to public performances, and is not intended 
to condemn the practice of playing, in private, orchestral 
works which have been arranged as piano duets. By this 
way only can an intimate acquaintance of such works be 
made, 








Notes from Italy. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, July 27, 1881. 


MUST now redeem my promise to say a few words 

on the Musical Congress now being held in Milan and 
presided over by Commendatore Antonio Bazzini. Up to 
the present moment the committee has restricted itself to 
questions concerning the orchestra, which is gradually losing 
or changing its old constitution by depriving itself of some 
old and important sounds, Already several musicians had 
given the alarm on this subject and had written treatises in 
consequence, ‘“‘It is ¢ertainly useful to composers,” wrttes 
one author, ‘‘to find new intervals and notes in brass instru- 
ments; but these advantages would not balance the incon- 
venience of discarding old instruments. What would be- 
come of harmony of tone in this confusion of monochromic 
sonority ? We may form an idea of this when we listen to 
military bands whose register from contrabasso to soprano is 
a disagreeable uniformity, scarcely interrupted by piccoli, 
clarinets and saxophones. Formerly an artist created his 
own instrument as he studied it, and from that struggle with 
his instrument were born those magnificent effects heard in 
the execution of grand operas. Letus discover and use new 
sounds by all means, but let us not cast aside our old instru- 
ments. Have we the right to profane the works of great 
masters by substituting other instruments for those for which 
they wrote? Gliick, Mozart and Weber, that glorious tril- 
ogy of instrumental coloring, used only the simple instru- 
ments that were at their disposal; but let us not mistake— 
as other instruments could render the effects sought by those 
great masters, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and others of later date 
did not cast aside old instruments. Let us imitate them. 
Let us welcome all new comers and accept the services they 
can render us; but let us retain the variety of old sounds, so 
essential to musical coloring.” 

Many great Italian musicians have written in this same 
strain, and the committee had therefore plenty of good au- 
thority to back its proposition on this subject. The first 
vote of the Congress, therefore, was asked for the contra- 
basso, called the foundation stone of every perfect orchestra. 
Most good composers do not write for a contrabasso lower 
than /a (A) or sol (G). Others, however, write for it as if it 
were a violoncello, and they oblige the player to an infinity 
of transpositions quite injurious to the effect of the instru- 
ment, The Germans have long adopted the contrabassos 
with four chords, instead of three; but, after it had been tried 
in several Italian institutions, the four-chord contrabasso, if 
more extensive, lost its vibration, which is the life of the in- 
strument, 

The Congress then has proposed to adopt both the three- 
chord contrabasso ; the four-chord contrabasso—thus retain- 
ing the primitive simplicity of the instrument and all its old 
qualities, and adopting at the same time the extension of 
notes offered by the new instrument. 

Attention was next directed to horns and trumpets, The 
constant use of new horns has quite changed the typical 
sonority of the natural horn, and has changed it to a kind of 
trumpet. Here then, an orchestral sound will soon be en- 
tirely lost; although it was so constant a study with great 
symphonists, and although several of Beethoven's sym- 
phonies cannot be correctly played by the modern horn, but 


require the old one for which they were written, In order, 


therefore, to execute properly both old and new music, old 
and new instruments must be taught at musical institutions, 


by which all music may be played with the instruments for 
which it was written. 

Already, in 1876, at the Florence Musical Institution, Pro- 
fessor B. Gamucci advised ‘that all those who study the 
horn should begin by making a complete study of the simple 
huntsman horn, exercising himself well with the tongue to 
produce trills and long notes by the simple play of the lips. 
The beginner,” says the professor, ‘‘must especially avoid 
forcing the tone of the instrument, the difficulty being not to 
play loudly, but to play well and softly; and the horn’s 
mission in an orchestra is not to swell its sound, but to add 
softness to the strength of the other brass instruments, to 
vary the coloring of the whole by non-similar sounds, as 
different as possible from the character of other brass instru- 
ments, and that all music should invariably be executed as 
the composer wrote it.” 

Thus educated, horn players will be able to play with 
effect two kinds of horns, and will be able to produce every 
tone desired by the composers, and every orchestra should 
be provided with the two kinds of horns. Modern horns, 
although they give the entire scale, are uncertain and dull 
when they lower half tones. Hence the advisability of learn- 
ing and playing both horns for orchestral purposes. 

There is a celebrated horn concerto, composed by Luigi 
Belloli, and played by him and then by his pupils during the 
early part of this century, which has an extension of four 
octaves, which proves what can be done with a simple horn 
without keys, without robinets and without pistons. But 
Belloli and his pupils were real artists, who formed the tone 
of their instruments themselves, becoming, as it were, their 
creator, and thus obtained all of the effects of which the in- 
strument is capable. Now, modern players can give but 
little proof of musical talent or of artistic skill. The new 
horns do too much and too little. 

The same may be said of the trumpet, which is no longer to 
be found in modern orchestras, Its place has been taken by 
the cornet. One of the most potent of orchestral sounds is 
thus being dispensed with, and its real place cannot be prop- 
erly filled by any other instrument. Berlioz refuses the use 
of the cornet in an orchestra, calling it trivial and only fit for 
dance music. Meyerbeer, however, employs it in ‘*Robert, 
the Devil,” but never as a substitute for the trumpet. 

The Milan Congress therefore proposes that both trumpet 
and cornet shall find place in the orchestra, each to be em- 
ployed when necessary, and never one in substitution of the 
other. The pupils of conservatories, &c., are to be in- 
structed in both, in order to be able to play both when 
needed. 

Respecting the trombone, the Congress proposes the 
adoption of a contralto trombone in mi flat (E flat), and of a 
bass trombone in fa (f.), and of a bass tube, or any other in- 
strument, which may efficaciously replace it; but the entire 
abolishment of the ungrateful serpent or bombardone, 

Finally, the Congress proposes to make the pitch the same 
throughout Italy, which is of the greatest importance; and, 
in fact, a unity of pitch should exist not only throughout 
Italy but throughcut the world. 

In my next letter I will tell you how all of these proposi- 
tions have been received by the Congress members, among 
whom are some of the greatest names in Italy. 

In the meantime, I may mention that Emma Jutan has left 
Rome in a fever of excitement at her beauty and daring gym- 
nastic feats, added to which her strength of teeth has literally 
astounded the Romans, who vow that nothing similar has 
ever been witnessed in Rome since the days of the glad- 
iators, 

In Bologna, Mr. Guillaume, who is French only in name, 
has been hissed on account of that very name. He intends 
changing it, itis said. In fact, itis a folly to adopt foreign 
names, when native ones will do as well and better. 

Au REVoIR. 








Philadelphia in Agony. 

HILADELPHIA is always in an agony of some 
kind—just now it is an agony of uncertainty about the 

fate of that massive pile of rusty iron, broken glass and rot- 
ten timber called the Permanent Exhibition Building. But 
I am wrong—the great mass of its citizens have demonstrated 
their indifference to its fate by ignoring it, and only that 
fraction known as our ‘‘prominent citizens” (whose names 
are stereotyped to calls for public meetings and receptions, 
or to recommendations for public trusts of politicians who 
could not get employment in their own counting rooms), 
who are greatly exercised over the proposed sale and re- 
moval of that monument of fo!ly and failure. From the time 
the Centennial Exhibition opened its doors on May 10, 1876, 
until the middle of September, when it depended for support 
upon Philadelphia, it was a dismal failure, and it was not 
until the people from the rest of the United States com- 
menced to pour into it until its close on November 10, that 
it became a success. With this fact staring them in the face, 
a few enthusiasts undertook the supreme folly of preserving 


this temporary structure and converting it into a permanent | 
| at Mrs. Azalea’s, such a funny thing happened. 


exhibition, inferior, of course, to the one it succeeded, and 
which failed to secure local support. There was, in my 
opinion, and I so expressed myself at the time, but one way 
to utilize the building and make it a permanent attraction to 
the city—the removal of its two immense wings and conver- 





institution of annual festivals similar to those at the Crysta] 
Palace, London. The new company which undertook the 
management of the Permanent Exhibition went so far as to 
remove the grand Roosevelt organ to the centre transept 
and erect a grand stage suitable for orchestra and chorus 
of imposing dimensions; but here the management stopped 
short; the only musical features in connection with the ex. 
hibition being some Sunday concerts of a commonplace 
character, a season of ‘‘Pinafore” and even ‘‘Punch and Judy” 
shows. When the present president, Dr. Paxson, assumed con. 
trol, I made an effort to secure a new departure, which I urged 
would give the building a national reputation and attract thou. 
sands of visitors from neighboring cities and States. I called 
upon Dr, Paxson, and suggested a grand music festival to 
be held in the following May, of which the main features 
would be Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,” Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” Men. 
delssohn’s ‘‘Elijah,” and Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” with a 
chorus of 1,500 or 2,000 singers, an orchestra of 100 mu- 
sicians, and for the English oratorios a quartet composed of 
the best native solo singers to be obtained. I named Kellogg, 
Cary, Candidus and Whitney for the ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” I pro. 
posed two local favorites, Ella Montejo (dramatic soprano) 
and Mrs. Darling (contralto), with Campanini and Conly, 
This was before any festival had been given in Cincinnati or 
even talked about in New York, and just after Candidus had 
achieved his great success befere a critical London audience 
in Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio.” Dr. Paxson was courteous and 
apparently interested as I proceeded to urge the project with 
the following arguments: ‘‘You have at hand a magnificent 
building, capable of seating comfortably over 20,000 people, 
of good acoustic properties, with a grand Roosevelt organ, 
and a board of directors composed of wealthy gentlemen, 
capable of guaranteeing the necessary preliminary expenses, 
You have in Philadelphia chorus masters like W. W. Gil- 
christ, Michael Cross, and Carl Sentz, capable of drilling 
large bodies of singers; and for a musical director you can 
obtain Dr. Damrosch, one of the finest musicians in the 
world. Your preliminary expenses will include, besides the 
cost of music parts, pay of chorus masters and rent of hall 
in the city for rehearsals, the salary of a good business mana- 
ger who understands the amusement business, and some ad- 
vertising—the whole probably not over $15,000. The receipts 
from the first performance ought to cover these expenditures, 
and the three matinée performances ought to pay the ex- 
penses of the solo singers and advertising, leaving three 
evening performances as net profit.” These were the argu- 
ments I used, and fearing the management of the Exhibition 
Company might distrust their ability to carry out such a 
scheme successfully, as it required special knowledge and 
training, I even went so far as to find a capable 
man, Colonel William F. Morse, of Boston, who 
was willing to undertake it for a reasonable com- 
pensation. I also called upon Joel J. Bailey, one of the 
most prominent and influential directors, but nothing ever 
came of it. The building was surrendered to an exhibition 
of fat hogs and cattle; but even this degradation did not save 
the management from failure, and now Dr. Paxson acknowl- 
edges his management a failure, and is anxious to have the 
building sold on August 9, while an agonizing cry goes up 
from the Bi-Centenary Committee, which desires to celebrate 
with great musical ceremonies the 200th anniversary of 
Penn’s foundation of the city of Philadelphia and Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in 1682, to halt and save it from de- 
struction. Like those who have already failed, their ideas 
are too grand. On the principle that a half loaf is better 
than no bread, let my plan be tried of cutting it down to 
dimensions which can be handled. After the two immense 
wings are taken down the centre nave and transept will still 
be a larger building than the Chicago Exposition building, 
and if it cannot be made self sustaining in the reduced size 
then let it be wholly removed from Fairmount Park. The 
removal of the two wings would also remove in a measure 
one of the greatest objections against its existence, the ob- 
struction of the view of Memorial Hall, a permanent building 
built of granite to commemorate the great exhibition held to 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of American Independ- 


ence, J. TRAvis Quicc. 








Concert Hall Conversation. 


A MONG the minor miseries of life may be reckoned 

the affiiction of which a correspondent gives us an ex- 
ample in the following account of his entertainment in a con- 
cert hall lately: 

The other day I went to an afternoon concert at St. James’s 
Hall to hear the music. I had enjoyed half the opening over- 
ture, when two ladies came in and sat down just behind me. 
From that moment all I heard was (to the best of my bewil- 
dered memory) as follows: ‘Yes, the roof is exceedingly 
ugly,” one of the ladies remarked to the other. ‘‘The English 
are certainly the worst house-decorators in the world, How 
odd, too, to have that tiny colored glass window up in the 
corner all by itself! Is that Mr. Ganz, who is conducting? 
I wonder whether it is really a wig he wears? The other day, 
You know 
old Lady Pompous, who gets herself up so absurdly young? 
Well, she was sitting in front of me on the occasion of Signor 
Capriccio’s morning recital—weren’t you there ?. What a pity! 
So many people were present that you know. Well, Lady 


sion of the centre transept into a grand music hall, and the | Pompous had on a veil, fastened behind her head to that 
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large knot of hair which I have always suspected was false. 
Presently she wanted to take the veil off, but unfortunately 
took out the wrong hair-pin, and the knot of hair fell into my 
lap. You should have seen her face when everybody laughed 
_/Oh, yes; the overture to ‘‘Der Freischiitz” : very nice!)—es- 
peci uly when I handed the hair back and asked if it belonged 
to her. Who is that graceful woman who has just come on to 
the platform ? Mrs. Osgood—how prettily she dresses. Do 
you like the new fashion of pleating the dress? At the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge match I saw hundreds of them, nearly all 
hideously ugly. On Lord Cockahoop’s drag there were two 
creatures in bright blue, and I assure you their complexions 
looked perfectly green. No; I saw nothing of the cricket: to 
tell the truth, I can’t get much fun out of the spectacle of two 
dozen conceited young men playing at bat and ball. But I do 
enjoy seeing the people, and having lunch in that delightful 
way. What is she going to sing? A new song by Cowen— 
rather pretty, I believe. Look at that lovely woman who has 
just come in. What hair she has—afraid it’s dyed, though. 
I think I’ve seen her in the park. Ah! how d’ye do, Lady 
Magnolia? and how’s Sir Charles? May I introduce Mrs. 
Hollyhock ? I hardly expected to see you here this afternoon, 
Oh, yes; I often come, as I’m passionately fond of music. 
The name of the pianist? It’s—let me see, where are we now? 
Oh, that’s Mdme. Menter, and she’s about to play something 
by Schumann: she has a lovely touch. By the way, I saw you 
at the opera the other night, but could not get round to say 
how d’ye do. Did you like the new soprano? So did I. Her 
husband was introduced to me by Lord Dash; and while he 
was in my box old Sir George Ginger came up, and—you 
know how stupid he is —blurted out that he thought she was 
singing very flat. I afterwards told him how he had put his 
foot in it—Brava! Yes, there can be no question that she 
does play very well; I could listen to her all night. What a 
lovely woman Marie Roze is! She is going to sing ‘Divinité 
du Styx’—she herself is the divinity of a good many sticks— 
Sir George Ginger, par exemple. By the way, have you seen 
those paragraphs in. Sxodery, about the recent escapade of a 
young nobleman? You don't read such papers? Well, I do: 
I like them. Well, I’m told, on the best authority, that Lord 
Cashless is the person referred to. You know he’s been 
dangling after that woman for a long time. Excellent, excel- 
lent! I wish she’d sing it again: I’m so fond of Gluck. What 
bad taste it is of those people to come in so late, disturbing 
everybody! See, they oblige those threc ladies to move, so 
that they may get to their seats! Some people are so incon- 
siderate! How. do you do Mrs. Macmillion? What a de- 
lightful ‘At home’ that was of yours on Wednesday! Do you 
know Mrs. Macmillion, Lady Magnolia? Considering how 
short a time she has been in London, it’s astonishing how 
many people she’s managed to pick up. I found out an odd 
thing the other day through my new footman, who was last 
with Mrs. Macmillion. You know what a lot of professional 
singers she always has at her ‘At home’—why, if she had to pay 
for them they would cost her at least a hundred poundsa night. 
But my footman tells me that she is a great friend of a Mr. 
Scribble, who reports concerts and such things for the news- 
papers; and he gets the singers to come for nothing, and of 
course afterwards ; uffs them in his wretched articles. That’s 
the way with these sarvenzs, Yes, it is a glorious symphony: I 
dote on Beethoven. I suppose you saw that paragraph in the 
Court Newsman saying that Mrs. Chickweed had been honored 
with the presence at dinner of the Prince and Princess Angos- 
tura? Do you know how that wasdone? Well, Mrs. Chickweéed 
got up a bazaar at her house in aid of the Hospital for the 
Incurably Wooden-Legged, and she moved heaven and earth 
to get some good people to hold stalls. Poor old Colonel 
Wigby rather admires Mrs. C., and she made him use his in- 
fluence with Prince Angostura to come with the Princess and 
open the bazaar. And you may be certain that when Mrs. C. 
got them there she would make the best use of her opportu- 
nity: atany rates he managed to wheedle them ——” &c., &c. 
~-St James's Gazette. 








Tue END oF A GREAT MusiciAn.—He was old and tired. 
He was afflicted with an incurable neuralgia. He was wife- 
less and solitary. His heart was angry, but his spirit was 
broken. And he put off his armor, and left the battle. For 
the last six years he made no more music, he wrote no more 
articles. Symphonic ideas came to him but to be hunted 
away; and the ‘‘Troyens”—a transcript of which, inscribed 
“Divo Virgilio,” and prefaced by a curt and scornful com- 
mand that it should be sung and played exactly as he had 


written it, was revised and published by him ere he died— 
was his last work, ‘tl am in my sixty-first year,” he 
wrote soon after his defeat at the Opéra; ‘‘I have no 


hopes, no illusions, and no big thoughts; my son is almost 
always abroad; I am alone in the world; my disdain 
for the dishonesty and stupidity of mankind, my hate of their 


atrocious ferocity are at their height, and not an hour goes 
by but hears me bidding death remember that I am ready for 
him when he will.” Presently it was told him that the 
“Stella Montis” of half a century ago was yet alive; so he 
Soucht her out, and for a while they seem to have played at 
Baucis and Philemon with a good deal of energy and some 
Success. In 1866, however, the old musician lost his son, 
and trom that time forth he had no more holds upon life. As 


he had said, he was impatient for the end, but the end was 
slow to come. It was close upon three years ere he was ad- 
mitted to be a partaker in the benediction of death.— Zhe 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1881. 


NE cannot help noticing the fact that the English 
people deal more generously with American com- 
petitors for dramatic favor than with the contestants for 
other rewards, more or less material, developed on this 
side of the water. They have, at all events, received our 
native born actors with far more éc/a¢ ‘than some of our 
dramatic exportations can win here. Anna Dickinson’s 
performance in the “Crown of Thorns” was not of a 
character to provoke the reckless enthusiasm of the pub- 
lic, nor did her émeu¢e with John Stetson serve to greatly 
increase her reputation in the rdle of Claude inthe “Lady 
of Lyons.” It revealed the fact that'she was not of 
sufficient dimensions for the heroic drama, although ac- 
cording to her card to the public, her soul was of much 
larger proportions. Still, expectant thousands who have 
clung to life in the hope of seeing Miss Dickinson don 
even in mimicry the garments for which she has pleaded 
in oratory cannot but feel slighted by her latest resolve, 
which is to play a season in London next spring before 
giving her compatriots an opportunity to behold her on 
their own stage. It is said that she will appear next 
spring at the Haymarket, where, without doubt, she will 
be cordially received. It is greatly to be feared the re- 
verses of fortune she has met with have soured Miss 
Dickinson against the American people, and that by 
voluntarily expatriating herself she means to fling their 
universal tolerance in the faces of the American people. 
It is a cruel revenge; but, alas! what other treatment 
could a nation expect after making universal fun of her 
pathetic enumeration of her virtues, sacrifices and dis- 
proportionate recompense. 





WO rumors are in circulation which ought to have a 
most depressing effect upon the theatrical season in 
New York. One is to the effect that Sarah Bernhardt 
will not return to this country next season. The eager 
multitude who lived upon her smiles and pronounced her 
—in spite of the fact to the contrary—peerless, sublime, 
and so forth, and paid two prices to see if not an ordinary 
at all events not a very extraordinary French actress 
strive against her own characteristic deficiencies to play 
certain parts, will doubtless sullenly refuse to attend the 
play hereafter. Nevertheless, the country is young yet, 
and youth’s memory of misfortune is proverbially brief. 
A new and comely burlesque or French opera company 
will speedily cheer them. The other melancholy an- 
nouncement, which may and also may not be authentic, 
is to the effect that neither Mr. Gilbert nor Mr. Sullivan 
will superintend the production of “ Patience” at the 
Standard next fall. It is true that they did not contrib- 
ute much to the success of “Pinafore,” which had gained 
its popularity twelve months before they personally super- 
vised its performance in this country; nor was the second 
opera, the “Pirates of Penzance,” sufficiently successful 
to warrant the belief that their presence had anything to 
do with its hold upon the public. ‘“Olivette,” the “Mas- 
cotte,” and “Billee Taylor” managed to achieve runs 
without their assistance, and we venture to hope that if 
“Patience” is worthy of success it will succeed, in spite 
of the hideous fact that Mr. Sullivan’s beauty and Mr. 
Gilbert's notorious politeness will not be brought to bear 
upon the performance. Still, the refusal of Mlle. Bern- 
hardt and these gentlemen to revisit the United States 
must be included, we suppose, among the general but in- 
evitable calamities of the mysterious year 1881. Bern- 
hardt will travel in Europe and Sullivan has joined his 
friend the Duke of Edinburgh in a cruise on his Royal 
Highness’ yacht, the flagship of the reserve squadron of 
her Britannic Majesty’s fleet. 








A MORMON PLAY. 


HE Mormon ghost still continues to trouble certain 

aged ladies of both sexes and spinsters of an un- 
certain date of birth, and societies are in process of for- 
mation in various places distant from the scene of Mor- 
mon activity, to reduce the saints to virtue by law and 
bayonets.. Some years ago the matrons and mature maids 
of the United States were leagued—so many of them, 
that is, as failed to find, in the care of their families, the 
masculine shirt button, and the hopeful search for beaux, 





Cornhiil Magazine, 


their sex. Their effort came to nothing. Elocution upon 
the wrongs of the sex having failed, one of the most in- 
teresting—in the sense that a Pompeian picture is inter- 
esting—appealed to the sentiment of the country through 
the stage. She has won nothing for the cause so far but 
a lawsuit and the smiles of the public. It seems that the 
good old dames who believe that polygamy should be 
suppressed by the liberal use of the magazine rifle have 
decided to adopt the Horatian method, and think that 
by dramatizing polygamy they can render it unpopular. 

There is no inherent in.probability in this. Until Mrs. 
Everett's Mormon play, entitled “Ruth: an American 
Wife,” is produced, it would be radically unjust to claim 
that she had not surfeited the American public with Mor- 
monism. When it is produced, the chances are that the 
public will wish it had either never heard of Mormonism 
or had, at least, dispatched a huge army to break up the 
execrable practice of having more than one wife at a 
time. 

There seems to be danger, however, that Mrs. Everett's 
play may not be delivered to the public. Indeed, if J. M. 
Scanland, city editor of the Denver Evening Press, is 
worthy of credence, “Ruth: an American Wife,” is not 
only Mrs. Everett’s own play, but is virtually his. Ina 
card, published in the Denver 77rzdune, he tells his story, 
which is as follows: A year ago he produced at For- 
rester’s Opera House a piece entitled “Mormon Mar- 
riages,” which he intended to bring out on the road. He 
was informed that an actress in the enterprising town of 
Leadville, named Ruth Everett,would like to see his drama, 
with a view to purchasing it. He sent her the manu- 
script; but, learning again that she was not an actress, he 
sent for it. After an interval, which he considers sus- 
picious, she sent it back. Mr. Scanland, without further 
details, insists that Mrs. Everett’s play is a plagiarism 
from his own, and notifies managers not to make engage- 
ments with the authoress. He acknowledges that he 
omitted to copyright his play, which leaves him without 
any legal status whatever, and talks about injunctions just 
as though they grew on every tree in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Whether the drama is a plagiarism or not is a matter 

of little consequence to the public. So long as it is an 
actable and interesting play people who pay the required 
price of admission will not trouble themselves much 
about the authorship. Nevertheless one cannot help ad- 
miring the tranquil assurance of one or other of the two 
parties. If it is proved that Mormonism has developed 
feminine characteristics which can give their owners any 
advantage over the frontier journalist, then we may rest 
confident that the ladies of the sect are in by no means 
as pitiable a plight as the civilized part of the country has 
supposed. If, as is reported, Mrs. Everett is a Mormon 
wife, she would scarcely have been under the necessity of 
going to a Western newspaper man for materials for her 
drama. Ann Eliza Young, who enjoyed the distinction 
of being No. 19 in the conjugal economy of the late 
Brigham Young, revealed quite enough to warrant the 
belief that truth would not only be stranger but racier 
than fiction in a Mormon play. 
Colonel Sinn, it is understood, has agreed to manage 
the company which will play this piece. He is scarcely 
the man tc take hold of a drama with a losing lawsuit 
thrown in among its conditions, though, in support of the 
rights of the sex of which he is an ardent worshiper, 
there is no saying to what lengths his galiantry may lead 
him. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 

-.-.‘' The Professor” is still playing at the Madison 
Square Theatre. 

..-.The Standard Theatre will be opened this evening by 
B. McAuley with E. A. Locke’s comedy, ‘‘A Messenger 
from Jarvis Section.” 

...-Niblo’s Garden opened on Monday night with Bartley 
Campbell's ‘‘ My Geraldine.” 

....-Madison Square Garden is now undergoing extensive 


repairs preparatory to its opening on Monday, September 5s, 
by W. C. Coup’s Circus Company and Grand Hippodrome. 


.++.*'Coney Island; or ‘Little Ethel’s Prayer,” will be 
continued at the Union Square Theatre for the present. The 
scenery is excellent, and the panorama of Coney Island is 
received nightly with applause. 


....The regular fall season at Haverly's Fourteenth Street 
Theatre opened on Monday evening with J. B. Polk, sup- 
ported by Frank E. Aiken, in Theodore H. Sayre’s farcical 
comedy, ‘‘The Strategists, in four acts and one thousand 
laughs,” as the programmes have it. 

-++.The Kiralfy Brothers have engaged the Academy of 
Music to display the scenic effects of ‘Michael Strogoff.” 
Among the scenes which they propose to exhibit is one in 
which a troop of Russian cavalry figures, a character ballet, 





some profitable employment—to secure the ballot for 





and several transformation scenes. The first representation 
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of these tableaux is expected to be given on Thursday even- 
ing of next week. 

...+Rose Wood, who has made such a fine impression as a 
star in the O'Neill stock company at Chicago, this summer, 
has been engaged as special support to Joseph Jefferson who 
will open at the Union Square Theatre, New York, on Sep- 
tember 12. 

. «+The conscientious actor, Lewis Morrison, plays again 
during the coming season in the ‘‘ Legion of Honor.” The 
company will open a four-weeks’ engagement in Boston on 
September 3, after which it plays one week at the Windsor, 
New York. 

..+«The Grand Opera House reopened on Monday even- 
ing with Collier’s *‘ Banker’s Daughter” Combination. The 
Banker's Daughter will be followed, Aug. 29, by Bartley 
Campbell’s play of ‘‘ My Partner,” with Louis Aldrich and 
Charles T. Parsloe in the familiar characters, 

..+.*' Rooms for Rent,” a new comedy, was brought out at 
the Bijou Opera House on Monday evening under the stage 
direction of L. J. Vincent. The cast included W. J. Fergu- 
son, W. H. Herbert, Edward Coleman, Edward Holsth, W. 
L. Gleason, Mina Crolius, Genevieve Reynolds and Fanny 
McNeil. 

..+-Joseph H. Tooker is to be the business manager of 
Daly's Theatre during the coming season. Mr. Tooker was 
Mr. Daly's business man at the old Twenty-Fourth Street 
Theatre, at the Grand Opera House, and at the old Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in Broadway, which is now being converted 
into a new theatre for Harrigan and Hart. 

..+.The opening of Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre takes 
place on Monday evening, when George Fawcett Rowe's first 
presentation of what is described as an original, wthetic, ex- 
travagant and spectacular musical comedy will be made. It 
is entitled ‘‘Sniff,” and the author will take the principal 
part, supported by a strong cast. 

...C. A. Chizzola, the manager of the Italian actor, Er- 
nesto Rossi, arrived in this city by the White Star steamer 
Republic on Friday last. He comes to engage the company 
which is to support Signor Rossi, and to prepare for the arriv- 
al of the tragedian next month. Rossi will make his first 
appearance in this city October 31, and in all probability will 
assume the character of Xing Lear on his opening night. 

..Mr, and Mrs. N. C. Goodwin, Jr., will begin their star- 
ring tour at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadel phia,on September 
5, in their new comedy, ‘‘The Member for Slocum.” The 
company engaged to support them consists of William Her- 
bert, J. G. Saville, James Samuelson, John F, Randall, 
Emmie Weathersby, Jennie Riefferth, Lillian De Garmo and 
Annitta Du Mare. The orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Eller. 

..E. E. Rice has reorganized a new company that is 
henceforth to be known as ‘The Lyric Comedy.” His ‘‘Sur- 
prise Party” for the next season contains the following artists: 
Fanny Wentworth, Rose Temple, Topsy Venn, Henry E. 
Dixie, Eugene Clark, Signor Brocolini and A. W. F. Mc- 
Mollin. The chorus will number fifty voices. Henry Sator 
will direct the orchestra, The season will be opened early 
in September at the Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadel- 
phia. 

..Booth’s Theatre will open, under the management of 
John Stetson, on Monday evening, August 29. The first 
attraction offered by Mr. Stetson will be the version of 
“Michel Strogoff” which has been so successful at the Thé- 
Atre ChAatelot, in Paris. The company thus far engaged in- 
cludes the following members: F, C, Bangs, J. Newton 
Gotthold, A. D. Billings, Felix Morris, Isadore Davidson, 
John E. Ince, George S, Robinson, Frank Beresford, John 
Swinbourne, Delancey Barcley, Charles Mason, John C, 
Walsh, Harry Jackson, Jr., Eliza Lucy Bates, Frances Bald- 
win and Carrie Walker; Augusta La Bella, premiére dan- 
seuse, and M. Zavistowsky, ballet master. The piece is to 
be produced under the direction of T. B. McDonough, who, 
in visiting Paris, has secured its best effects. J. H. Haverly 
and E. S, Gilmore are understood to be jointly interested in 
the production of the piece. 

..The Windsor Theatre reopened on Monday evening in 
an entirely new dress. During the summer it has undergone 
many important changes, and the old place will scarcely be 
recognized by those to whom itis most familiar. Handsome 
iron gates have been substituted forthe old cumbrous doors 


in front ; a handsome floor of tiling has been laid, and elec- 


tric lights will illuminate the entrance. A separate en- 
trance has been arranged for the gallery and family circle, 
New opera chairs have taken the place of the benches and 


chairs, and the private boxes have been handsomely uphol- 
stered. Two new exits have been added, making in all 
twenty-two means of escape in the event of danger to the 


audience. ‘‘The Galley Slave” was the opening feature, 
performed by Frank Evans’ company, under the personal 
direction of Bartley Campbell, the author, 

The Guion steamship Arizona arrived here on Mon- 
day. Her passenger list was large, and embraced the names 
of several in the theatrical and musical profession. There 
were John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, Mr. Palmer, 
manager of the Union Square Theatre; Mr, Regnier, Ger- 


trude Kellogg, and Val Vose, the ventriloquist. Mr, Bar- 
rett’s visit to Europe was entirely distinct from his business 





projects. He went principally to meet his family. Mr. 
Palmer was rapturous in his remarks upon London and 
London life and the treatment he received in the great capi- 
tal of capitals. Mr. McCullough is stopping at the Sturte- 
vant House and will remain in town for several days. On 
Monday evening a private banquet was given in his honor at 
Delmonico’s, which was attended by Mr. Barrett, William J. 
Florence, Lawrence Jerome, Dwight Sandford, and several 
others. Mr. McCullough has been visiting France and Ire- 
land since his London engagement. He bears the same 
striking resemblance to John McCullongh that he did four 
months ago, when he went abroad to give the English some 
of his ideas about tragedy. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Cuicaco, Ill., August 11.—This week the dog star rages, 
yet, in spite of the heat, ‘‘The World,” at McVicker’s, con- 
tinues a grand success. The piece is to run here two weeks 
yet, to be followed, at McVicker’s by ‘‘Sam’l of Posen.” At 
Hooley’s, the O’Neill Company continues to play ‘‘ The 
Danicheffs” to good houses. This is to be succeeded, on 
Friday night and Saturday matinée by the ‘‘Lady of Lyons,’ 
in which Mollie Prindeville, a débutante of this city, takes 
the title réle, supported by the stock company. The season 
concludes with two performances—Saturday and Sunday 
nights—of ‘‘Richelieu” by the company. Hooley’s Birds of 
a Feather Comedy Company, under the management of John 
Hooley, opens at St. Paul on the 29th. At the Grand Opera 
House Hess’ Acme Opera Company is playing a two weeks’ 
engagement in ‘‘La Mascotte,”—first time in this city. The 
Union Square Company follows, on the 22d, in a four weeks’ 
engagement. At the Olympic ‘‘Black Diamond” is exciting 
a great deal of interest. Mr. Pinkerton in person oversaw 
the initial performance, Lewis Morrisson plays in the 
‘*Legion of Honor” again this winter, G. B. H. 








Fort WaAyNnE, Ind., August 12.—The Grand Opera House, 
which was burned a few weeks since, is not to be rebuilt. 
The only place left for amusements is the Academy of Music, 
which is being entirely refitted with an enlarged stage, new 
scenery, and comfortable dressing rooms. In fact, the 
Academy will be an attractive place. The manager, John A. 
Scott, says he has already booked some fine attractions, and 
expects to give us as fine a season as can be had. The Acad- 
emy is to be opened on the 19th by Tony Pastor's company. 
Nothing is being done to rebuild the Bijou Theatre. There 
is a rumor, however, that the Dickson Brothers are negoti- 
ating with the owners, Barnum’s Circus was here on the 6th. 

MARK Marvin, 


RICHMOND, Va., August 13.—Business at the Comique 
continues fair. Nellie Ammon and Nellie Easton, vocalists, 
opened on the 8th. The Bordeaux sisters, Ella and Lotta, 
are favorites of the patrons of the Comique, and hold good 
their own as the best of good cards, B. 


ScrANTON, Pa., August 11.—The coming season in this 
city opens on August 16, with Barlow, Wilson, Primrose and 
West’s Minstrels. Being special favorites in Scranton, they 
will be greeted by an overflowing house, E. M. Gothold, the 
genial agent of this company, informed your correspondent 
that during the coming season they will add to the attractions 
and keep up the high standard of their entertainment. Man- 
ager C. H. Lindsay, of our Academy of Music, says that from 
the bookings to the present time the season promises to be 
the most successful in our history of amusements. Nearly 
all of the leading companies will appear, and will find lib- 
eral patronage from our generous people. H. 


WarTeERBURY, Conn., August 12.—The season opens with 
Jay Rial’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” Troupe August 18, and prom- 
ises to be a busy season. The city hall has been undergoing 
quite a cleansing, and is now in good condition. W. R. 
Davison, the gentlemanly agent of Colonel Robinson’s 
“Colossus” Humpty Dumpty Pantomime Company was in 
town Thursday, billing quite extensively. They appear here 
August 31. Jay Rial’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company booked 
for August 30. BEVERLY. 








Sunrise of the Drama in America. \V 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
[WRITTEN FOR THE COURIER.] 
By ARLINGron.—No. XXII. 
[CopYRIGHTED. } 

LL the preliminaries for opening a season in Phila- 
delphia were completed before the season was ended in 
New York city. Oneitem is exceedingly characteristic of that 
age and people: It was agreed that Manager Hallam should give 
security for all debts contracted and all contracts entered into 
by the company. It is needless to say sufficient bonds were 
given, which proved highly acceptable. The season in New 
York ended March 18,1754. The comedians had played 
regularly from September 17, 1753, and not only established 
themselves and the drama in New York, but they had proved 

a financial success and carried off a goodly sum of money. 
Before accompanying the comedians to the good old Qua- 
ker city, let us pause a moment to inspect a play-bill of great 
interest, and which may prove favorable to introduce at this 
digression. It will serve as a comparison of the ancient and 





the modern—the old and the new order of things theatrical, 
This curiosity is the play-bill of the centenary festival of the 
introduction of the drama into this country, given in this 
city, and may be placed side by side for comparison with 
the original bill at Williamsburg, Virginia, already pub. 
lished. In Hallam’s company there were ten malesand three 
females, and it was necessary to double the parts; when the 
centenary bill was given the company consisted of thirty-two 
men and thirteen ladies, while nearly a hundred persons of. 
fered their services. 
This bill read as follows: 
CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 
Tickets, 50 Cents. 
Monday, September 6, 1852 (sth September, Sunday), 
GREAT DRAMATIC FESTIVAL, 
In Commemoration of the Intreduction of the Drama into America. 
1752—100 Years Ago—1852. 
When the same pieces will be acted, in aid of 
Tue American Dramatic Funv, 
Embracing the First Talent in the United States. 
Cc of Landsfelt (Lola Montez); 
French Dancers from Niblo’s Garden; 
Mont Plasir Troupe—Mrs. Vickery, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Sloane; 
Md'lles Lavinge, Drouet, Leeder, Henri; 
Miss C. Hiffert, Mrs. Bernard, Miss Francis; 
Md’lle Bulan, Senorita Sassin, Mr. Burton; 
Mr. Augustus Braham (his first appearance this season); 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Couldock; 
Mons, Mege, Mr. Howard, Mr. Neafie, Mons. Corby, Mr. Dawson; 
Messrs. Hadaway, G. L. Fox,C. W. Taylor, Wrethoff, Dunn, Hulman; 
Bellamy, Pope, Parry, Frederick; 
Wemyss, Marsh, Cyple; 
Monsieur Giles and John Sefton; 








The performance to commence at seven o’clock, with the Overture to 
“Crown Diamonds” (Auber) by the Grand Orchestra, constituted by the 
kindness of all the Managers in the city. 

To be conducted by Signor La Manna, 

To be succeeded by Shakespeare’s play, in four acts, of 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock.......... by. .Mr. Couldock|Old Gobbo...... by... Mr. Bellam 
Gratiano ........ DY... ses Mr. Neafie/Balthazar........ by.._ Mr. Frederic’ 
— eves cece py. -Mr. Pope|Salanio ......... by..Mr. McDonald 
Antonio ...... .. by.. - Mr. Howard |Tubal............ eee Mr. Crouta 
aamnabes Gobbo.by.. E. Burton |Portia........,..by....Mrs. Vickery 
— = ast atvane we. Nr Holman |Nerissa.......... Mrs. Sloane 
Lorenzo .... ... Miicextce Mr. Dunn |Jessica......... by.. Miss C. Hiffert 
The Duke of Venice.by Mr.Wemyss 

Favorite song of ‘My Pretty Jane” ....by................ Mr. A. Braham 

His first appenenens This season.) 

CNT inten cin cdnsne neato aiin att a Md'lle Lola Montez 
Song, “Never Despair’’.. be. ES Me TEE a Mr. A. Braham 


Pas de Deux, “Le Lac de Fees” . ..Md'lles Savigne and Leeder 


To be succeeded by the comic ballet pantomime of 
MONSIEUR DESCHALUMEUX ; 


OR, 
Wuo Is Tue Most FRIGHTENED? 





Cetinet (domestic of Deschalumeux)..... WE scclcccduecacscuen Mons. Corb 

Mon. Deschalumeux........ ........+++- RR es: Wieth thoff 
BO, OD WE OIDs 6 oso ccccescs cbnseces . ee Desusscaceare casa Gross 
SRT a a sicivalecakaw oh 05460:s64654 25.005 COA ees encbeNe eee eee Cornet 









— 


Por § 
Md’ te de la Rouziere.. Miss Francis 


Servant Senorita Louisa Sassin 
During the piece the following dances, 

Rs sihiiee: <uasinas ides ieadeic ede Cadliaeac eae Senorita Louisa 

I ines os 0 d0eeesdsccerneecehce Md’lle Bulan and Mons. Cornet 

Ty TPMONONO WONE Soo cece scsectocses vais Miss Francis and Md’lle Bulan 

Pas des Amourettes ...Miss Francis and Mons. Withoff 

RE OUI oo. Scop hscccsacesecessvecns Mr. Corby and Md’lle Bulan 





Immediately after the Ballet—- 
Pas de Deux, **La Muetti di Portia’’.... .Md’lle Drouet and Mons. Corby 





After which, Mons. Gilles, the qstebrated Flageoletist, from the Acad- 
emy of Paris, will execute for the first time in 


New York, the famous 
NIGHTINGALE WALTZ. 
Concluding with Garrick’s Farce, in one act, called 





LETHE. 
F nn, SO by...Mr. Howard | Charon............ -2--C. Fox 
Mercury.. ..by.....Mr. Marsh | Lord Chalkstone.. 15 .C, Taylor 
Fine Gentleman. 1 Se “Mr. Dawson | An Old Man.... .. by. “Mr. ee 
A Drunken Man. . JMr. Hadaway | Bowman.......... .Mr. Cy; 
A Frenchman... .»-John Sefton | Mrs. Riot......... ie -Mrs. Hiernard 


cook” will sing co de “Original, with new music, composed by Mr. John 
ook, Leader of Mr. Burton’s Orchestra. 

Doors open at 6. Commence at 7. 

Director of the Entertainments... ..........02 secscee- Mr. J. H. Conway 

In presenting a copy of this rare historic bill, marking as 
it does a grand epoch in American dramatic history, we know 
a great service is rendered to all those interested in the play 
and to the curious mind generally. This bill carries with it 
a double fascination: Its relation and comparison to the orig- 
inal bill of 1752—the vast resources that have accumulated 
since then—the great strides dramatics have taken: what 
served on the two occasions to make an evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Then the internal history of the bill itself—the names of 
familiar ones now gone, who endeared themselves to all the 
people of this city, yet not alone to the city, but the whole 
country over; names bringing, as they do, a facile enchant- 
ment and the memory of many a pleasing episode in our 
lives. Lola Montez, C. W. Couldock, W. E. Burton, A. J. 
Neafie, C. Pope, G. L. Fox, John Sefton, Augustus Braham, 
J. H. Conway and Mrs. Bernard. 

The festival occasion, however, as we have seen already 
and know, did not properly celebrate the advent of the 
English drama upon these shores, but rather the advent of an 
English company, that of Hallam’s. At the same time the 
bill may be said to commemorate the ereetion of the first 
theatre in New York, Then there was only one theatre, 
with a crowding capacity of little over 300 persons; at this 
centenary time there were eleven regular places of amuse 
ment in the city, and from that time to this—the year of our 
Lord 1881—each of those places has been set on high in the 
temple of fame as historic landmarks. How youthful memo- 
ries and fancies revert back those twenty-nine years, and 
wander once again into those dramatic buildings to pass one 
night of joy and gladness from the weary toils of the day. 
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Where are they now? we involuntarily ask our youthful 
memory. The places where they stood are seen no more. 
The prosperous hand of traffic and commerce has changed 
them into huge piles of masonry for the accommodation of 
the lawyer, the merchant or the enterprising clothing dealer, 
who reck not that their feet tread a locality sacred to the 
memory of Edwin Forrest, A. Adams, E. Davenport, J. Mur- 
dock, Scott, Hackett, Hill, Silsbee, Neafie, Placide, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Julia Dean, Mrs. Mowatt, and a host of 
others. 

Castle Garden stands indeed where it stood then, but is 
now a cosmopolitan theatre where audiences are every day 
in the week changing their language, manners and customs— 
where the humorous side of life is kept in check while the 
solemn realities of how to earn their bread is the chief topic 
of interest. 

The Bowery Theatre stands, too, where it stood then, al- 
though the fire fiend sought it for itsown. A strange tongue 
is playing havoc with the echoes that haunt the flies and the 
guttural reverberations tickle the lingering phrases that have 
frescoed and made this old home of the play sacred. 

Thomas S. Hamblin was then manager. The Broadway 

Theatre was at this time between Pearl and Anthony streets 
(Worth), and E, A. Marshall was lessee. Burton’s Theatre 
was in Chambers street, between Broadway and Centre 
street, presided over by that inimitable genius, author, actor 
and manager, W. E. Burton. Wallack’s Lyceum was on 
Broadway, between Grand and Broome streets, with James 
W. Wallack, Sr., as lessee and manager, Niblo’s Garden 
stood where it still stands at the corner of Prince street and 
Broadway; but improvements have hid it in the shade of 
architectural surroundings. William Niblo was lessee, and 
John Sefton manager. Christy’s Minstrels made the even- 
ings merry at Mechanics’ Hall in Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, with E. P. Christy as lessee and man- 
ager. The National Theatre was then in Chatham street, at 
the corner of Roosevelt street, with A, H. Purdy as lessee, 
In the Bowery, between Division and Bayard streets, White’s 
Varieties gave a light entertainment, presided over by 

Charles White himself, who was lessee and manager. The 
Astor Place Opera House, in Astor place, was occasionally 
used for the performance of Italian opera, and sometimes 

for the regular drama. Barnum’s Museum was then in its 

glory at the corner of Broadway and Ann street, with the 


now veteran showman, P. T. Barnum, as lessee. 
[To be Continued.] 








Stock Companies in Chicago. 


LL over the country during the past season, so 

disastrous to many traveling combinations, vague ru- 
mors and propositions have been floating about among the 
profession and the press regarding the desirability and the 
feasibility of resurrecting the old stock company. Steele 
Mackaye, it is true, has his notions upon the subject, and 
may gradually work them into facts, but, as yet, there has 
been little more than a theoretical approach to the actual 
thing. 

In Chicago, however, after long flutterings, the stock plan 
has been given a summer trial, with a success as flattering as 
unexpected. The James O'Neil Combination, made up at 
the instance of Manager Hamlin, of the Grand Opera House, 
out of the best available material at hand in Chicago for the 
season, has played a long summer engagement at two of the 
leading houses in that city, before uniformly good houses, 
and with a net income during the season—on the authority of 
Mr. Morrison—of twenty-two thousand dollars. 

Whether it is due to this fact or whether to an old idea 
come to maturity, manager Hooley, whose experience with 
all manner of theatrical ventures dates back into the prehis- 
toric past, intends giving the plan a fair and first-class trial, 
“starting,” as he says, ‘‘with the determination to succeed, 
if success waits upon earnest enterprise and actual merit.” 
True, the date for the initiative is still distant—two years’ 
hence—but in the meanwhile ‘‘Uncle Dick” will sleep with 
one eye open, watching chances and actors. 

Lewis Morrison, who it is expected will have an important 
interest in the arrangement, says, that if he has his way, a 
company will be formed throughout that shall have no equal; 
and such that actors, taking fifth-rate parts in this company, 
can go almost anywhere else and play third-rate. ‘‘To se- 
cure this,” says he, ‘‘will take money, but it can and shall be 
done.” 

The parties seem in earnest, and mean business, and with 
the prestige that Manager Hooley will lend to it, will un- 
doubtedly do much for the drama in the West. 

On the other hand, Will J. Davis, of the Grand, thinks the 
future of the stock company in the West a dream, and that 
the only manager capable of such an undertaking in Chicago 
is Mr. McVicker, who alone has the properties and scenery 
for such a move, 

Manager Sharpe, of McVicker’s, supposes that ‘the other 
theatres would like to see them make the attempt, which 
there is no danger of their doing while the present manage- 
ment livesand movesand has its being.” This latter house has 
always been in favor of long engagements, as the longer the 
first class accessories they always provide can be used suc- 
cessfully, the smaller are the running expenses. ‘‘ But,” 
says Mr. G. Sharpe, in conclusion, ‘‘neither you nor I are 

tined to see a successful return to the stock plan in 
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ONSIDERABLE animation seems to pervade every 
line of business. 


HAT the piano trade is to share in the quickening of 
business seems to be a foregone conclusion. 





ANY of our manufacturers are rushed to meet the 
demands which are made upon them. We have 
noted in several instances lately that it is difficult to keep 
pianos in the warerooms. 


ET, with all of the rush, hurry, and anticipation of 
business, it will be impossible to count upon the 
support of the workmen. Just at the time when they are 
most likely to reap the results of good, steady employ- 
ment, they are just as likely to strike and lose time and 
money—never counting the cost. Our Baltimore corre- 
spondent narrates a pleasing incident in connection with 
a piano-makers’ festival in his city. Would that such 
friendly relations as he describes could always be main- 
tained between the heads of houses and their help. 





T will be observed that our piano makers seem to per- 
] sist in sending their instruments abroad, notwith- 
standing the declaration made by people, fearful of 
American competition, that there is no foreign market 
for our pianos. We report several shipments to England 
this week, and this suffices to bring to our mind the fact 
that American manufacturers generally are not trying or 
that those who are trying are not doing all that they 
might to further the export trade of this country. There 
is a singular indifference to the fact that American goods, 
even of the costliest kind, can always find a market some- 
where outside of the territorial limits of the United 
States. The possibilities of our export trade are very 
great, more extensive indeed than we can particularize 
here, and we counsel our manufacturers to inquire into 
them and to study up this question of so great moment. 
At a recent meeting of an association representing one of 
the most prominent industries of the country, Howard 
Lockwood, publisher of THE COURIER, read a paper 
presenting a view of foreign commerce and its rela- 
tions to thiscountry. Hecited facts which, while intended 
for the information and suggestion of those to whom they 
were addressed, are of equal interest to every business man 
of prominent position or manufacturer of standing. As 
these facts develop issues which are of great importance 
in our commercial and political economy, it is not sur- 
prising that they are beginning to be considered and dis- 
cussed. Senator Miller, of this State, has not been slow 
to define his position and, at the meeting referred to, 
substantially agreed with the argument of Mr. Lock- 
wood’s paper, and the merchants and manufacturers of 
the State and country can therefore expect to find him in 
perfect accord with every proper and well devised effort 
to extend our trade. But labors, such as these, come to 
naught if they do not secure the substantial aid which 
energy and influence combined can give them. The 
people must sustain them, and the representative men in 
every department of industry must not only think, talk 
and favor, but they must exert themselves to compel and 
accelerate the development of our commercial relations 
with other countries. 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-Billings & Co. report an excellent business in Ohio. 
....W. J. Davis, organ builder, Buffalo, N. Y., has given a 
chattel mortgage for $293. 

....Samuel J. Ross, pianos, Boston, Mass., has given a 
chattel mortgage for $600. 

....Alfred Meinberg, with Horace Waters & Co., is rusti- 
cating at Luzerne Lake, N. Y. 

....-Decker Brothers have recently appointed Metzler & 
Co., London, as their English agents. 

....It is said that the prospects of the New England Piano 
Company, Boston, are very auspicious. 

....B. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, returned recently from 
a successful business trip throughout the New England States. 
...-The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company received last 
week large orders from Pernambuco, Havana, and Cape 
Town. 


hand. They are shipping instruments as fast as they can be 
got ready. 

....Guild, Church & Co., Boston, have recently renovated 
their warerooms and office and have introduced several new 
styles of uprights. 

..-.There is a rumor that the lumber dealers from whom 
piano case makers procure their stock will advance their rates 
considerably soon. 

.-.-.Geo. Steck & Co. have appointed C. H. Martin as their 
agent in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Martin has recently opened a 
new music store there. 

er A. Bruenn, Oakland, Cal., has ordered a large number 
of Sohmer pianos. The large order is said to be the result of 
an unusual run on these goods. 

..--It is estimated that the length o1 the sheet music sold 
by the Mechanical Orguinette Company during the past week 
amounted to something like ten miles. 

..--Behr Brothers & Co.'s new wareroom, stock-room, and 
office are finished and ready for occupancy. They are neatly 
finished, and will be a great convenience to the factory. 

....The reports to Sohmer & Co., from theiragents through- 
out the country, indicate that the house will be taxed to its 
utmost during the fall, and it is preparing accordingly. 

.-+.J. Burns Brown, traveling representative of the Me- 
chanical Orguinette Company returned on Monday morning 
from his yachting excursion off the New England coast. 

..--Rudolph Gross, of Wessell, Nickel & Gross, who had 
been lying dangerously ill for some time with inflammation of 
the lungs, is now so far convalescent as to be able to attend to 
business. 


....Moses Slater, well known in the band instrument trade, 
sailed for Europe on Thursday of last week. It is said that 
on his trans-Atlantic trip he will combine both business and 
pleasure. 

..-.J. M. Hoffman & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., placed orders 
during the past week with Sohmer & Co. for a large number of 
instruments, some ot which are intended for State fair 
exhibitions. 

..--J. & C. Fischer’s new building is going up rapidly. 
There is a very large force of bricklayers and other workmen 
employed, and it is expected that the structure will be com- 
pleted by October 1. 

....C, S. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, started last week on 
a trip through the rural districts of Virginia. During his tour 
he will visit the White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, 
and other famous places of recreation. 

-»»-Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the past week were: D. H. Baldwin, Cincinnati; 
Albert Crell, Cincinnati; Mr. Pelton, of Pomeroy & Cross, 
Chicago, and C. Blasius & Son, Philadelphia. 

....H. W. Berry, Boston, gave a large order to Kranich & 
Bach on Monday last. It includes squares, uprights and 
grands, all of which are intended for exhibition at the 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, to be held on September 1. 


....W. W. Kimball, Chicago, who had been in town for 
several days previous to Wednesday of last week, left on that 
day for Europe on a recreative trip. While here, Mr. Kim- 
ball visited quite a number of the members of the trade in the 
city. 

....Among the visiting members of the trade to the city 
during the past week were: A. Krell, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. 
S. Aschbarch, Allentown, Pa.; Martin L. Smith, Hornboro, 
Mu.; John Lloyd, Redbank, N. J., and H. D. Brown, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

...-Trade in Syracuse, N. Y., for two weeks past is said to 
have been remarkably good. Messrs. Peck & Schilling have 
sent orders for several pianos and organs to replenish their 
warerooms for the near-by fall trade, which presents good 
indications. 

....-Owing to a steady increase of their Western trade, 
White, Smith & Co., Boston, contemplate opening a branch 
office in Chicago on September 1, in order to be able to meet 
more readily the demand that is being made upon the house 
in that section. 

....W. Blasius, of Philadelphia, is the exclusive agent for 
the Mechanical Orguinette Company, in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virgima, and part of New Jersey, and is 
pushing the firm’s instruments into those States with wonder- 
ful alacrity. He forwarded to the firm a large amount of orders 
this week. 

-...The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company will make a 
large display at the Mechanics Institute fair, Boston, which 
opens on September 1. 
tended for exhibition by the firm were sent there during the 
present week. The whole exhibits of the firm will be under 
the superintendency of Henry Thielberg and Edward Mason, 
son of Henry Mason, treasurer of the company. 

....C. Blasius & Son, Philadelphia, have taken the exclu- 
sive agency in that city for Behr Brothers & Co.'s cylinder top 
upright pianos. Both Mr. Blasius and son were in town 
during the week and visited the factory where these instru. 
ments are produced; and, after examining them carefully, they 
expressed themselves as being greatly pleased with their 
quality of tone and style of case, especially the cylinder top. 


A great part of the instruments in- 
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Chicago.” Well, Mous verrons. H. 


..-.J. & C. Fischer report an accumulation of orders on 


....A report was current during the latter part of last week 
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that A. Weber made an offer to his men either. to reduce their 
wages or to put them on half time, which latter proposition 
it was rumored they accepted. Such report THe Courier 
takes pleasure in contradicting, and in stating that not only 
was it false, but that Mr. Weber's men are working on tull 
time and getting full pay, and also that the firm is very busy. 

... Rev. L. N. Wheeler, of Fond du Lac, going as a 
missionary to China, wished to take a piano with him. In- 
quiring of experts what make would be the safest for him 
to take along, and being told that the Gabler piano would 
siand the voyage and that foreign climate better than any 
other, he proceeded at once+to Watertown, Wis., purchased of 
E. C. Gaebler, agent for the Gabler piano, one of those solid 
instruments, and ordered to ship it, well packed, via San 
Francisco direct to Shanghai, China. On Saturday, August 6, 
it left Watertown by the C. and N, W. R. R. 

..+.J. W. Currier, of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany, left on last Monday evening to goin the country for 
about ten days. He first visited his father and mother at 
Newburyport, Mass., and then left for the White Mountains; 
after which he will visit several places along the coast and then 
return to New York, Mr. Currier takes special pride in visiting 
each year the old homestead, as it was fora long time the abode 
of Talleyrand, the great civil lieutenant of Napoleon L., after 
the latter's downfall at Waterloo. Several reminiscences of 
this extraordinary functionary still remain with the Currier 
family; among them is an octagonal piece of glass, thought to 
be formerly a window pane, with his handw. iting upon it. 

...The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company has just issued 
a new lithographic poster which is entirely novel in design 
and richly col.red. The absence of the picture of a factory 
is one of the distinguishing features of the new poster, while 
the scenes which appear on it a‘e wortuy of special mention. 
Five of the instruments manufactured by the house are 
represented on it as follows: The baby organ is shown sur- 
rounded by a group of children, one of whom is playing it— 
another of the group is from a photograph of a son of Mr. 
Mason; the parlor organ is shown with a family group; the 
church organ appears with the congregat on singing, and the 
orchestral organ with Theodore Thomas’s orchestra; the 
Liszt organ is represented as being played by the renowned 
artist whom the instrument is called after, with an audience 
comprising Wagner, Gounod and Verdi. Among other things 
shown on the poster are representations of the medals received 
by the firm from the different exhibitions where the instru- 
ments were exhibited, and likenesses of the Swedish King 
Oscar's decorations, which he presented to the house as a 
token of esteem. 








Chicago Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxesipe nt 
Cuicaco, Ill., August 11, 1881. 


HIS is another ‘‘off’’ week in business circles 
here; at least W. W. Kimball and wife are ‘ off” for 
Europe. Meanwhile the large business is left in the hands of 
Mr. Kimball's ‘‘ right hand man,” Antonio de Anguera, who 
acquits himself of the important trust as to the ‘manner born,” 
The house will lose no custom while Anguera is on deck. 
State street is to have a new music house about September 
I, arrangements having been effected between White, Smith & 
Co., of Boston, and Story & Camp, 185 and 1go State street, 
Chicago, by which the former are to occupy part of the latter’s 
store, 
‘* Having nothing further to say I say it.” G. 


oe: E 


Baltimore Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Bactimore, Md., August 15, 1881. 

USINESS in pianos and organs still continues 
B good, considering the time of year, and the outlook for 
the fall season is said to be exceedingly promising. The 
piano factory of Wm. Knabe & Co, is, as usual, running on 
full time, and the proprietors are gratified at the numerous 
orders which come to hand by each mail. 

Sanders & Stagman are receiving for the Estey organ more 
orders than can conveniently be filled at the present time, 
which clearly shows the excellent condition of the trade. 

The piano factory of Chas. Stieff is turning out a large 
number of instruments. Orders were scarce during the month 
of July, but at pre ent the run for instruments is steady to a 
gratifying degree, In anticipation of a brisk demand in the 
autumn, this firm is making up a considerable stock of their 
popular pianos. 

A few days azo the employees of the factory of Wm. Knabe 
& Co., enjoyed their twenty-sixth annual picnic and festival 
at the Baltimore Schuetzen Park, and a Knabe affair it proved, 
Nearly nine thousand persons enjoyed the reunion, including 
the four hundred piano makers and their families and friends. 
In the afternoon when William and Ernest Knabe, with their 
families, entered the park they were hailed with joyous shouts 
of welcome, while the Fifth Regiment band played ‘Hail to 
the Chief.” Arriving at a handsomely decorated stand in the 
centre of the grounds the procession halted, and Mr. G. Stiebel, 
foreman of the factory, ina neat speach congratulated the firm 
on its uninterrupted success and increased prosperity during 
He reverently referred to the 


the many years of its existence. 
founder of the Knabe Piano Works, long since gone to his 


reward, and complimented his sons for their enterprise and 
industry in carrying out the great work which was commenced 
by their father, furnishing employment for hundreds of work- 
men and spreading the name of Knabe throughout the world. 

Ernest Knabe, who was much affected, responded briefly 
thanking his men for their words of encouragement and for 
the manner in which they all had aided the firm by a faithful 
and prompt discharge of duty. Mrs. Knabe, widow of the 
late founder, was present during the festivities. Taken alto- 
gether the reunion was the grandest ever held in the Schuetzen 
Park. i 

F. Nicholis Crouch, composer of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
recently presented Wm. P. Meany, one of our city journalists, 
with an autograph copy of that charming and world-renowned 
song, newly arranged for the recipient. The gift was accom- 
panied by a characteristic and complimentary letter from the 
veteran composer. 

A handsome, medium-sized, two-manual organ, with twenty 
stops and to cust $2,000, is being built by Pomplitz & Co., of 
this city, for Trinity Church, Staunton, Va. The same firm 
built the organ in the cathedral at Richmond, Va. 

The following named gentlemen well known to the trade 
were in Baltimore during the past week : Octavius Newcomb, 
of Newcomb & Co., agents for the Knabe pianos in Toronto, 
Canada; C. Y. Lucas, Wheeling, W. Va.; H. F. Robelon, 
Wilmington, Del.; Mr. Leigh, of Decker Brothers’ piano 
factory; and Colonel L. K. Fuller, of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany. Ww. Fs aes 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
Imported by Edward Schuberth & Co., New York. 














Instruction Books Studies, Theoretical Works, &c. 
Keber, Anna.—Flowers and Fruits."’ The first pianoforte duets. 
A supplement tothe Musical Kindergarten, by the same author. 

IE 6 cna cacncupeeodvsnetseanss ni06th- 6m anche Unewaenensd: +sa8ebebs $1.50 
Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Behr, F.—Op. 357, “Elfin’s Dream."’ Parlor composition .......... $0.50 
Bohm, C.—Op. 248,‘*A Nosegay from the Mountains,’’ Melodious 
WOME PIGOR-ccccccccccccccs  cecccccerccsccces-cencseessestce cope -75 
Mariaal, C—Op, 260, TRTOMGUE no on.icccssvcse cencesecese-cooccees 1.00 
Meyer-Olbersleben, M.—Op. g, Ballad for piano, G sharp minor...... 1.00 


Stcherbatcho/, N.—“ Pantomimes et Feeries.”” 

Série /—Prologue Symphonique, ‘Au Jardin,” Saynette; ‘Au 
Rouet,”’ Bluette; ‘“‘ Bouffonneries,”’ Scherzo; **Le Mezzetin Am- 
oureux,” Sérénade Valse; “Le Bourdon,” Impromptu; ‘La 
Fée Mystérieuse,”’ Apparition; ‘‘Danses Caractérisées,’’ 
Rondo Pantomimique. Together ................-eee008 eee 

Série /J/—*Papillons,”’ Divertissement Intermezzo; **Marguerite,”’ 
Balladette; ‘‘Le Géant,’”” Fantasmagorie; ‘“‘Concert de Ber- 
gers,’ Pastorale; ‘*Chinoiseries;’ ‘Cortége de Moines,” 
Scéne de Nuit, Epilogue Dramatique. Together.. ... .. .... 2.25 

Bigarrures, Supplement to ‘*Paraphrases”’ on the theme, f—g, e—a, 









NN Qiao oka nue. c50s vccacses cca esveeseescsesciedave cooee oO 
Wilm,N. de—Op 16,**Autumn Fruits,’’ Characteristic pieces. Two 
GS RIN 6 ap cnicndourene (itn indent doen aeeaeredeabeien - go 
National Tunes. A collection of one hundred and fifty Russian 
mg a ee re te 3.00 
WEF, B.eOD. 9e, TAG oc00 sine se000e S008 cegceccetecsesessvetees «50 
Ss i SOs 6 5.5bnn.oe. ba sxtitnnre.cnsies: cbscnencevencece 50 
Op. 81, “The Miller’s Little Daughter’’................... .60 
I By I IE Sccceee: be wosensgesessenevess .60 
i Ba OPE TINIE s sivsccnsnecicccieds Ses aacveceane .60 
Cis Bt TO arias wndbi oss see inns [oes cnceiaeebesoniacmaks -50 
Op. 88, Two easy and instructive pieces. No.1, “May 
Bloom; No. 2, ‘Traveller's Song’’........ .. <a 
On: Op, “Raneetnine”: ... 06. cccceee pate W ebuseevesnses +50 
ge bishense — 
Op. 91, Scherzo 50 
PIANO AND VIOLIN, 
Ries, Hudbert.—Stories of Olden Times,’’ Thirty instructive duets. 
No. 27— Bote/dieu—Scottish air from ‘Dame Blanche’’... 
No. 28—Schudert—Entre Act from ‘‘Rosamunde”,...... ' sasieves — 
No. 29—Seethoven—Turkish March.......... 0 ........5. 
No. 30—Ha)dn—Variations Emperor's Hymn....__.... } Owbehe age 
PIANO AND ’CELLO. 
Meyer-Olbersieben, M.—Op. 10, No. 2, Ballad.......... 0.2.26 eeeees 75 
Wuerst, R.—Op. 78, * Under the Balcony.”’ Serenade. .............. 75 
PORORE, Tor EID. G8 TM inns e005 6p 0050060 00600essteenecceces +75 
PIANO AND FLUTE, 
Barge, W.—Selections of favorite pieces arranged. 
SD, GINO, Gy FiO vr hci ciecé. esc veuccesvcesce¥acvews 50 
OD: FE a ONG ik 6 5: sis Vs ocdntecdcsncbaciaredoeans -50 
No. 6—Mendelssohn—Op. 38, No. 3, Song, without words...... ae 
No. 7—Mosart, W. A —-Latghetto ......cccee.coseccccsccccccceces -60 
No. 8—Chopin, F.—Mazurka. Op. 17, No. 4....0 «0 ..ceceeeeeees -60 
ZITHER, 
Grassmann, Ph.—Transcriptions of favorite parlor compositions, 
songs, popular airs, etc. 
No.9, Popular Airs—No. 1,**’s Straeussle,’’ Song by C. Haas; 
No. 2, “*Das Haeuserl am Roam,’’ Song by G. Hoelzel. 
, errr e nap ananivens ie: Seeks eeewindeseesaees 50 
No, 10—V’radier—"La Paloma.” Song.... © ....... ceeeeeeee 4° 
No. 11—Pa/adi/he—*Mandolinata.” Song.... .-. 0 .......20.e .50 
No. 12—Xichards, Br.—*The Wanderer’s Dream.” Romance... .40 
ORCHESTRA, 
Haydn, Yos.—Six Symphonies, selected from his unpublished Sym- 
phonies, composed 1761-1776, revised and with marks of execu- 
tion by Carl Bank. 
ee ee ee ee 4.00 
Be, Gy PIDs sap coi' once ROE, EL ERS RANK 806.000. 00800605 3-50 
eS eee Se IC GEE 4050 5400040) sun ccxne 2.75 
ee eee Ee eee 3.50 
BUA: Oy BOR say osiases eS. rr eee cos 8.95 
BIG. 6, BORIS. o.0sinvenes « MRRINEN KonSsescece 05.000 3-50 
Vocal Compositions. 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER UND GRESAENGE, 
Erlanger, G.—Op. 40. Booka. Six songs. Together .......... $1.25 
Krug, G.—Sieben Lieder... ......0.seeeee cecerececeees cerecees ++ 1.25 
Mueller, R.—Op, 388. Sechs Volkslieder.......... i00,6s: a5 Sunslee 


Werner, A.—Op. 9, “Viglein, Wohin So Schnell.” Lied fiir Sopran. 4. 
Zoliner, H.—Op. 9, No. 1, “Der Adler’’..........++.+2++ $e ceeeees 125 
Overtures, Dances and Marches. 

PIANO SOLOS. 


Csibulka, A.—Op. 313. Nuptial Songs. Waltz....................... $0.90 

Goldberg, I. F.—Op. 10, “*Foaming Champagne.”’ Polka............ -40 

Weiss, H.—Op. 52, Spinning Song. Polka ....... chp achaen Sickad ahs .40 
PIANO DUETS, 

Faust, C.—Op. 293, ““La Fanfare.” Galop............. -.....5- —— 
Faust, C.—Op. 294, “Im Boudoir.”” Polka.............. ....- Stee ae 
ORCHESTRA. 

Rosenkranz, F.—Two marches. ‘‘The Trumpeter | 
of Sackkingen” and ‘Soldiers’ Humor’... .. j Together. Parts.. 2.25 
Smith, Sydney.—Op. 151, Gavotte. Parts...... ..c..6. 0 ceeeeeeceees 3-25 








New Patents. 


Notre.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from thi 

office for twenty-five cents per copy. 

No. 244,210. Piano Action.—Joseph D. Elliot, Newton, and 
James A. Spike, Boston, Mass.; said Spike assignor to 
said Elliot. 

No. 244,281. Music Leaf Turner.—Ira Moore, Leavenworth, 
Kan. 7 

No. 244,351. Organ Swell.—James H. White, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
same place. 

No. 244,512. Music-Book Holder.—Rinaldo Alden, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor of two-thirds to William H. Howe and 
Frederick S, Grant, both of same place. 

No. 244,635. Upright Piano Case.—Wm. A. Lorenz, Brook. 
lyn, assignor to Henry Behr & Brother, New York, N, 
Y.; said Behr & Brother assignors of one-half to said 
Lorenz. 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended August 6, 
1881: 





Orcans. /|Psanorortes.| Mus. Insts. 





To Wuere Exportep. 


No.| Value. |No. Cases.| Value. 





GM. . cédcecsvacercee| SON GENeET Sceek aeaa Morad 
SRE 600 ccceveseeeas | os a 4401 we 60s 
CRIA c6 6 ccsiccescs m:-| 2 200] .. eye Bre eeee 
Central America......| 2 i i eee woe peas 
RR, 5 bce cis'snsce) oF 120 1.300] .... were 
EAPUEBOO ces sccvsccesl <§ 400} .. coee! ‘cans eeee 


1.9001 se 05 coee 


4 
eee eee ae cis bai 
RT er 250] .. 


— 








errr err ae 523] .. a ee Sate 
British No. Am. cols...| 1 OE men: Sees wail 
British Honduras.....| ..| ....] 1 300] ... cean 
POUOD TCO ccccccosset § 65) I SORE. sobre sees 
IT ee ie 40] .. seee] sees bs ia 
British Poss. in Africa,| 22} 1,620] 2 MOM. «ak oo 
Canary Islands........ re emenee 167| ... coee 

TOMS. os.cccicis vosccs | QGP GRR Bal OROOe vcs wees 




















New York Imports FOR THE WEEK ENDED Avucust 6, 1881. 
Musical instruments, 150 pkgs.........-....value. $21,023 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED AUGUST 5, 1881. 
sho eee 7 


| 
OrGans.  nhcmncacams Mus. Insts. 














To Wuere Exportep. 


| 
No.| Value. Cases. | Value. 





me Value. 








England............+-| 83] $7,980) .. ite ae 
Nova Scotia, etc......] .- a 250| ote 


Brit. Poss, in Australia,| 8 425) 27 


“s99) eeee eeee 


$250 aaa 








83.405) I 
1 | 


Boston IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK ENDED AvuGusT 5, 1881. 
Musical instruments... ...0000cccccsesesoceccVRllG. Ge, 00m 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


Ber - journal, asits name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 
2 dramatic field, With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, dev-id of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has n> partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresb and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as Eeretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us On 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Susscr'ption (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

RaTEs FoR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
ee for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. 0B 

onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
oe. or money order, payable tothe order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New Yor«. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P, G. MonroB, 
General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Waluut Street. Jutas Viennor, Geol 


Manager. 


pT eee rere 
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_ Professional Cards. 


[This | department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 


ror per year each. ] 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist 
North's Music Store, 1303 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Bead Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


P Ss. GILMORE, 























61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N Y. City. 


ALBERTO -LAURENCE, 


~ in Singing and the hi a branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N.Y Y. City. 





Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
Stllaway “Hall, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 








tog First 














Band Leader, 7" 
MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


MISS EMMA BU’ LER, 


With Ceeelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


EDW ARD LEFEBRE, 
908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Saxophone, 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 
GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 











H. B. DODWORTH, 


Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 





MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in Engiv 
Italianand German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn 


OSCAR COON, 
Arr. nger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be oiuaad for Consett, English, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union 1 $4.4 Y. City. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert | Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and 5 per | for the Stage, 

econd ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 











FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in 
correspondence 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio —. Ba In- 
struction. 19 WwW est 18th st., .¥. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 











H. W. NICHOLL 


_Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. Address office of the 
Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, . 
152 West r1th st., N. Y. City. 





usical Theory given by | 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irvi ing place, N. N. ¥. City. 


| MR. AD. NE SU ENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania The atre, Fourteenth st., v. ¥. City. 





| FRED’K MOLL EN THAU ER'S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y¥. City. 


HAY DON T IL LA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 5$ 


Cliaton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W, sed st., N. Y. City 


O. M. NEWEL L, 


Concert Pianist, 
Veber’s, 108 Fifth ave., 
F. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City 





LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. : 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 





MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 

Piano Virtuoso, 

Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 
WM. RUSSEL CASE, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano, 
Chickering Hall, *N. Y. Mm 





WILLIAM ROBER 


Band Master, 


T SON, 
393 mtn 6 N. Y. City. 





The Aency of a First-Class Piano and Organ Co 


is desired by the undersigned. Has had nineteen 
years’ experience in the Musical Instrument Business. 
Extensive acquaintance in all parts of Ohic. 
Satisfactory references and security can be given. 
Address FREDERICK W. SELBACH, 





N. ¥. City. 














Music Dealers 





Findlay, Ohio. 
and Publishers. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
tor Waverley place, N 


. ¥. City. 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East ast st., N. Y. City 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 











SIG NOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Borwptiees, 


MME. ADELE CORNALBA, 
Star Premiére Danseuse Assoluta, 

















268 West 23d st., N. City. | P. O. Box 1,926, N. Y. 108 West 16th St., N. Y. City. 
— a AEN 
W. L. ALLEN, Managing Editor. dle Cuirrorp Hvucinin, Musical Editor. 
H. A. Harmeyer, City Editor. | Lewis J. ALLEN, Society Editor. 
Rost. A. BaGLey, Business Manager. | Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 


Nicuo.as Bipp.e, Treasurer. 


Ks 


Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 





THE CHICAGO YYVORLD, 





+4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY 


AND THE FINE ARTS. } 





Subscription, $2 per Year; Single Copies, 5 Cts. 
The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO, 
OFFICES: 38 and 40 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





» sbTHE LOCKWOOD PRESS fem 


No. 74 DUANE STR 


~ OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class ecgnetinn work, and possessing the 
& latest improved presses, capable of doing the 
signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


equipped a complete 


STEAM ‘PRINTING 


and is now prepared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
Yotehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices CONSISTENT WITH GooD WORKMANSHIP. 


—$CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 


= Accurate translations made and printed in English, French, Spanish, German 


smallest Card, 


or Portu 


The un shessioned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying a 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
i number of copies wanted. 

Special ottendion given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 


required to be printed, t 


notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





KWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. | 


? 





EET, NEW YORK, 


st class of printing, the under- 


‘ESTABLISHMENT, 





“MHINNOD ‘IVOISAN ZHL 


| 
° 


Printer and Publisher, 


“IVNMNOL SaBTIIN AHL 








THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. 

















Made by BOOSEY & CO., London. 
Agents for the United States. 








Music Publishers, 
A . F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, 


Leipsic (V olks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


& CO., Leipsic ( dition Schuberth); J. G. 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Histin Band fastramonts, 


Ww. A. POND & CO., 25 Velen Square, New York, Sole 
Ge Full Price List on dence 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & €0, oxosswne, NEW YORK, 


Importers and Dealers. 
All = Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the ee pg Cc ie tditions of STEINGRAEBER, 
& 


SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
BREITKOPF & ‘HAERTEL, 


Brunswick ; ENOC 
COTTA, Baa 














Hit 


SEVENTH REGIMENT BAND. 


Cc. W. WERNIC, Director, Successor to C. S. Grafulla. 


(@ Music furnished for Public and Social Entertainments, in and out of the city. For 
accompanying Church music an excellent quartet of brass instruments has been specially 
selected. TERMS REASONABLE, ON APPLICATION. 


wo. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


Address 


LINDEMAN & SONS 


= PIANOS = 


Most Elegant and Best Manufactured. 
No. 92 BLEECKER STREET, 


Low Prices and Easy Terms 
NEW YORK. _ 








73. BACON 





COME AND 


FRANCIS BACON’S 
Successor to BACON & RAVEN——BACON & KARR, 


Nos. 1473 & 1475 Broadway, near 424 Street, New York. 


7" Reliable Agencies desired in localities where none now exist. Catalogues by Mail on Application. 


SEE MY 


PIANO =a UPRIGHT PIANO GASES. 


Manufactured of best material sg first-class workmen. Plain or Varnished Legs to Dealers. 





PIANOS. 1:2: 


PIANO FACTORY, 


LEGS. 


20 & 22 Commer ree St., New Y ork. 





B. N. SMITH, 


f ¢ 





AN EPITOME ON BEAUTY 


Sy alt H es if N.Y 


“HOPPING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
HELMEK &£ GLUTH, 4 ishe 








n 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Five Grand Gold Medals and Four Highest Silver Medals within two years ; 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


a record unequaled by any other Manu 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO , Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER © 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 





ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 














p ) [ 7 
ase lal 0 0, The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


~4= 


SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


§PLANOS. # 








Richmond, Ind 








HENRY F. MILLER 


BOSTON, 


PI 














NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
——_<Sie— 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
will have no other. ("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Study their Superb Qualities and you 





MUNROE ORGAN REED CO. 


EsTABLISHED JANUARY 1, 1869. 


—TWwWENTY MILLIONS— 
of our Reeds now in use, 





RE prepared to ~« d the demands of the Trade 
in the most perfect manner, both as regards 
quality and price. Reed Boards of any desired 
plan made to order from carefully-selected stock. 
Also manufacture the best and cheapest Octave 
Coupler in the market, and constantly keep on hand 
full lines of Organ Materials, including Stop- 
Knobs, Key-Boards (both Celluloid and Ivory), 
Felts, &c. &c. 
— OFFICE AND FACTORY: — 


25 Union Street, Worcester, Mass. 


tone, its just and unbiased criticism, and its aim to 


development of High Class Music. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. Wholesale 
Dek Dedhtn Gas bis cde dnaoskcevsse .40 58. 6d. and Retail. 
REPEATS.—Four Insertions charged as Three if —_— 
prepaid in one amount. Stools 
tM Sree ee 44 48. od. 
UMEIEE civabivdevicdstietencikasaccessned £2 108, od. Repaired. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185 FLEET ST., LONDON. 


Mthly Price, 6d., by Post, 7d., Subscript’n, $1.75 a year. 


The Orchestra and The Choir 


Published on the first of every month. 


FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of 


PIANO === STOOL) 


— ALSO — 


Music Racks, Sta-ds, &c. 


Piano Covers 








HE ORCHESTRA, which has been established 
nearly twenty years, has during that time been 
held in high esteem for its thoroughly independent 





promote the objects of all who are interested in the 








Office of ** Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 390 Canal St.. New York. 


_F, GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. (28 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





| Tuned and Regulated. 








—_— Tar 


NEW SEYLRS 


| FOR | 
| 





18si! 


Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


- Derby, Conn., U.S.A. * 


MUSICAL COURIER BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 








The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Binder in 
the Market, 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 


stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States, Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥. 


more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


EVERY sTRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, 

For Sale by all Retail Doalers, 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail, 


Beware of imitators who, having 





JOHN F. STRATTON & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 49 Maiden Lane. New York. 











“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. : ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
oints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Sutex journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Ilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the gy incidents of life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 





sa ECA EA 


That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, — religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 


| those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 


Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket effices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 

f DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
At reduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, zood for 


ninety days, at great reduction from regular fares. ? . 
REMEMBER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
ress 


mation, time-tables, maps or folders, cal) upon or ad 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, . 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’) Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 








var \ \ 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all — in Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Sree 

ebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, © 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Couneil 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minnea; , Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La Grosse, Owatonna, and all = in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and O 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and G 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

It is the Only Line running PULLMAN H 
DINING CARS between ~~ and Cou 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. ine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwesterm 
Rail a 


way. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
you will bu oo Tickets by this route, g@77 AND 

ILL TAK ONE OTHER. 

All Ticket nts sell Tickets by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, xi V. P. & Gen. Man., 








Chicage 
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‘Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
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G. ROBERT MARTIN, § 


meomysaxzormr No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York,  rzomysanormr, 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


[ART UITARS 


—_- 
———— — — -— 





























Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; 3 they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valvo Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Morchandise. 
@FOR SALE BY ALI. FIRST C!l.Ass MUSIC HOUSES. 





¢ 








AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
Comnctssx tremens, pm 


CORNETS—With Improv- a BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- Valves, also with German Pis- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- Valves, and with Patent Piston 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and Light Valves of CELEBRATED 


30 Medals from All Nations. 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


er. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 





























other celebrated Styles, Makers, Latest Styles, 
pat No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 
Also Importer of i gt and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
a " Mr. Laue Sze oe annie s as Siebeci ——. a Mth, 1874, 
mn or Besson é ‘usical nstrumenis, Street 

Euro P ean and Ameri can Musical Instruments, ea Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in agaiv 
stating that by virtue of our Sonsnas with you — Dey was Ley yd. ye ee een Sane, SM 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE,  nechpateny eed mk 5 sooty om Frey canoes py pen a equecnaent You wou liberty to make any use you wish 

OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest | ° this Leer, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 

strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 














rom” MARTIN GUITARS tm ELBE 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ss» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <=@ 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS. 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


and many others, 


































, 3 & 
z § 2 3 ”" 
eo. 3 & 2 ) - 
Sets ft 3 3 " + Importers ~~ 
S x = ows 3 < & y AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I! 
ax Se | g S = & 
ei bs sc 2 : 
> § 3 3 
So be 5 
Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the high instrument, offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The Prices. STRIN Gs 
T 5 9 
BAND INSTRUMENTS! (oe o 
Sos nd pema pel ceorn enel n meeematet rgaema tines | \ Son eee gue No. 25 Murray Street, 
educed Prices and Libera! Terms. Send for Catalop ue at once to \ ’ 
SOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. NEW YORK. 














DANIEL HESS, GC. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


08 OT ee i a 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
— MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF — 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Cornets and Band Instruments!} BaND INSTRUMENTS. 


WITH IMPROVED ROTARY VALVES. 


Also, with German Piston and with Patent Piston Light Valves of celebrated makers. ss ‘ . c ’ 
' French. German and Italian Strings, and Musieal Seschandion ta quae a Also “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instrumcats, 


NEW VIOLIN CASE 


Without exception,this £ 
is the neatest, most dura- & 
ble and prettiest shaped 
Violin Case ever made. 
It combines lightness ard 
durability, is full lined 


Anp Importers of AND Wuoiesate Deacers 1 


me yates MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, occ ss ceca.” 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & COS CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and y acknowledged the best in the wens by the most em 
and air-tight. The Box ne nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. e oouee Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Me 
is made of Back Walnut, and shaped, nw 4 an Ap one! + place for two Sone ont Chas. Sanam Mr. H. orem Mr. Napoleon W. Gou 

a receptacle for Rosin an ront. The iolin senuine “ Meyer” Flu Picco! Bertaling” ¢ Tlssionsts and Flstes. White's Chinrests. “Rogers* 
Players of our day pronounce it the best Box to carry and preserve the Violin. Best Drumheads. Tieteabroamer —" 








Par. Spr. 14, 1880. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO, FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








(AUR TZMANN 


—GRAND: 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANDEORTES 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 








Gold Medal at the 
World's Fair, Vienna. 





Has received the Highest Honor ever obtajned by any Piano Manufacturer for 






Gold Medal at Medal at the ~ 
World’s Fair, Vienna, \ y 


GRAND, . SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & 11th Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 





















‘CLOUGH & WARNER ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
° Diploma and Medal, Centennial Earcpesition; Grand Prize Medal, Paris Esarposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, 


MICH. 








Is making 100,000 Me those splendid oe SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HWALF-pRICE. 


@ys* 2 See _Seperd Sard _Sepaed DIED = FP FPG 















They 











are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at BE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE., New York. 













WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE rr 
Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 


tt & 
—-~¢} Established in 1657 (¢— 








J. W. BRACKET T, 


—Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, 
[[pright AND Square 


PARTON 


bat Pel 
Upright Planotortes . 
a Specially. = 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 VYashington Street, BOSTON 
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OUR LATEST MARVEL. 
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HE COMBINATION ORGAN is a marvel of ingenuity, having a full five octave key-board, and from 

four to fourteen working stops ; giving any one who understands music, or wishes to study it, the use of 

the key-board, the same as an ordinary organ, while in an instant it can be changed into an automatic organ, so 

that those who cannot perform upon the keys, or have no knowledge of music whatever, can perform the most 

difficult, as well as the most simple, music. With a little practice the key-board and the automatic parts can 
be played together, producing fine orchestral effect. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 881 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts, N.Y. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO 


Received th- Mightas. Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instrumen‘s of the age. 


SUARANTEED FOR FIVE TRANS, 
§2™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


‘Kang 





VWarercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. a, St., New York. 











— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All Pianos have m tent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ent, patented July, 1872, and 
A L\BLE E R Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have a pees metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented P | A N OS. 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


—_8#THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. s#— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








| BeHbEer BROS.&CO 


ys 292 to 298 Eleventh . Avenue, | 
NEW YORK CITY. 








“Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., ri 


~ Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos °"s=*ssN"** < 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ol 
. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


w= |! 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








PIANOFORTE S¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 








ee a 
MANUFACTURERS. — 


| - MipLInesia, 


Fir on es 


THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
OPrfice sand Wareroonmnis 2h EF. 1 i'' Street, 
Factory 12 b&126W. 25"! Street, 

— aan. Om’, Am & © RCO : Gan 6 la ew : Wee = 











SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World.) 
READING, - - = MASS., 


Organ Pipes MUSICAL ART. 


The very best made in every respect. 





THE HERSHEY SCHOOL 


—oFr— 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
: crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
; Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, Xc. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


———__a———— 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, 


Chicago, D1, 





Affords all the advantages for a thorough and artistic 


musical education. 


Maintains the Highest Standard of Excel- 
lence, and the Directors are determined it shall be 
excelled by no musical institution in America. 

FALL TERM begins September 14. 

§@™ Send for Circular, 

H. CLARENCE EDDY, General Director. 






















List OF OUR SARAH HERSHEY EDDY, Vocal Director. 
s Largest Grand Organs. 
Mapes 
Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 
M™ St. George’s Church, * 4 + 
St. Pauls ME.Ch, 4 Opera Chairs 
Innocents, " 6@ Pererated, Upholstered or 
Holy Ave. Pres. Ch., 3 Plain: newest styles ; with 
aa Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 Foot Rest, T Back and 
Pittsbur, 1g Cathedral, 4 Hat Rest. $ fer Cata- 
of Mobile Cathedral, 3 logue. Made only by 
so 1st Pres., Philadel phia, 3 
” St. John’s SME. Brooklyn, 3 A. H. Andrews & Co., 
ranciscc, 3 
an Chaise Ch., New Orleans, 3 Chicago, Ills., 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 2 U.S A 





ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
PIANOFOR'TE MATERIALS. 
SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





See A Ee Re. TET eR a aE Boards. 
ee Sree ee eee 240 =«6* 
ER rg EE dn ann 0 Ghia dene e . 6a .* 
Raa Se 9,006 * 
hee oa cleo sie OR fg ee 37,690 * 
Eh. ay VOUSa) .. US 9s cs ve toa Oho ch ed ke 41,585 ** 








— ESTABLISHED 1871.¢— 


er naa PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


p ’ . ° ° 

die Moline, Illinois. 
= Al { ) 1 a HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
P 3 by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
& of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
= churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lows; 
Congregational Church, Moline, IIl.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, II. 
- Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill., and many others throughout the West, 


= WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, == 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlay and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. —— 
New and Elegant Sty/es for 1881. Send for Latest Catalogue. 























THE 


Easiest to Sell. 
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WW EB EF 


gre gy CISC Ey 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. é 


Read the wonderful orr:craL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


Grend, Square and Upright Pianos 


REPORT: 

“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as’shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J]. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppenr, Secretary. 


— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm oft a_ 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS, consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 


on Pianos. 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possib'e 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Calljand see the Official report at the Weber Rooms, and hear the Weber Pianos, which 

stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.’’ 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 











mailed free upon applicetion. 


“arn 


STEINWAY| 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


® © Son. 


page 








| New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 











Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
SSTABLISHED 1646. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 








Pianoforte Manutacturers, : 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








ENBERG Rich in Tone 
(ti osl 


PIANO 


333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. ? 


Elastic in. Touch NBER 
(thpt 


Feat Fisted fi « ob 








BEHNING 


— s~With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.o— 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











SHO — 
Anp CHAPEL 


HE ESTEY 


popularity. 


ORGAN, 


It is universally known as combining sweetness and 


through its intrinsic merit, has won a wide 


power of tone, skilled and thorough mechanism, new and elegant designs. 


t#~ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


J.ESTEY &CO,- - Brattleboro, Vt. 





<COURTOIS. 


Attention is called to the following announcement : 
52 New Bonp Srt., Lonpon, March 2, 1881. 
J. Howard Foote, Esqg., New York. 

Dear Sir—Having been informed that it has been stated in the United States that the genuine Antoine 
Courtois instruments could be procured independently of your agency, I hereby announce that you are the 
SOLE AGENT, and have the exclusive sale of Antoine Courtois’ (now Courtois & Mille) instruments in your 
country, and that I will protect your agency in every possible way. I am very pleased to near of your suc- 
cess in introducing these unrivaled instruments, and wishing you still greater success, 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, HAPPELL, Sele Agent for Antoine Courtois & Mille. 


J, HOWARD | FOOTE, 


Musica INSTRUMENT VW AREHOUSE. 


—_—_——_—_——_# 





NEW YORK: 
No, 31 
Maiden Lané 


CHICAGO: 
188 & 190 
State Street, 


THE COURTOIS SOLO CORNET, 








Established 1835. 


G2 Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Couri&e 


Established 1868, 
ee Catalogues Free. 
Mention Tue Courier. 











Used sed by Levy, ARBUCKLE, REvNOLDs, and all. Artists. 


~t=) SPECIALTIES: — oe 
Sole U. S. Agent for ANTOINE COURTOIS (Paris) CORNETS, &c. Sole Agent for BADGER’S 
IMPROVED BOEHM FLUTES, 
General Agent for the ORGUINETTE, &c. 
Manufacturer of 
THE BINI GUITARS, LIGHT PISTON and other 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, &c., &c, 


Importer of 
Genuine MEYER FLUTES, PICCOLOS, and 
HAUTBOYS. Also, ARTIST VIOLINS, ARTIST 
BOWS, and STRINGS for all Instruments. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, | 


New York. 





